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OFFICIAL SECTION 


‘a 
\ 


NMACXAADHOE MOCAAHHE 


NATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOTrO UH BCEH PYCH AJIEKCHSA 
Bepubim Yanam Pycckoi IpasocaasHoh LlepKeu 


Xpuctoc Bockpece! 


“Bor chi, COeqHHAeTCA MOTH Hac Paw: WH pacmMHaeTcA, H 
vMupaeT, H MaKH BOCKpecaeT, H BOCXOAHT CBeTIO Cc NAOTHIO CBoer 
KO OTUy: C HelOxKe NMpHHAeT HW CnaceT GOaroy4ecTHO Tomy culyxKalllHA” 
(Tponapb 5-H mecHH KpecTOBOcKpecHoro KaHOHa 5-ro rvaca). 


Bot B H€MHOrHX COBaX CyluHOCTb I]lpa3qHHKa, KOTOPBIH MBI, 
mo MHJocTH Boxe, HbIHe Mpa3sqHyeM, BO3IOOJeHHbIe apXHMacThI- 
pu, OTUbI Hu Opatue, — Beaunxoro [lpa3qHuKka Ilacxu XpucToBok, o 
KOTOPOM Tak roBopHT cB. [pHropuH Borocaos: “Iacxa Tocnogzna 
eCTb Npa3QHHKOB []pa3qHHK HW TOPXeCTBO TOPXKeCTB, BBILe BCeX Mpo- 
4YHX I1Pa3QHHKOB, YCTAHOBJICHHbIX H€ TOJIbKO B 4eCTb CBATbIX 4eNOBe- 
KOB, HO H B CaaBy Camoro TocnoJa, BbILUe CTOAbKO, CKOJbKO COJHIEC 
IIp€BOCXOAHT CBETOM CBOHM 3Be3JbI”. 


Kak MuJaqeHell paayeTca Teny HW CBeTY, XOTH He MOMKET ACHO 
CO3HaBaTb, MOYeMY TaK IIPHATHbI CMY CBeT H TeMO, MO“eMy pazocT- 
Ha Jit HerO CaMaa X%KH3Hb, TAK M Mbl, XPHCTHaHe, Yaa WepKOBHEIe, 
no 6ombuieH yacTH He paccyxKAan, pamyemca B 3TOT BeauKuh Jlenb, 
H C HaMH TOPXKeCTByeT, MO BbIPaxKeHHIO LepKOBHOH mecHH, “He6o Hu 
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3e€MJA WH MpencnowzHAA”, HOO BCce OCBeLIeHO, “BCA HCNOJHMUIACA CcBe- 
Ta”, BCe OCMbICIeHO, HOO BOHMCTHHY BOCKpece Xpuctoc, u6o0 XpucTo- 
BO BOCKPeCeHHe CCTb XKH3Hb, CCTb 3a0r BEYHOH 2KH3HH MH PaOcTH. 


Bockpecenue XpucToBo, Kak pa3ymeeT LlepkoBb, He eCTb CHM- 
BO a JeHCTBHTebHOCT. XpucTHaHe, LlepkoBb BepywT B JeHCTBH- 
TeIbHOe BOCKpeceHHe Xpucta c Ero npeyncTtorw NAOTHH, H B 3TOM 
— cua WM rayOokuHi CMbICA XpHCcTHaHCKOH Bepbl. Bes BockpeceHua 
Xpucta Bce B MHpe AYXOBHOM ObI0 Obl NorpyxeHO BO mpak. Hag 
BC€M llapCcTBOBala Obl CMepTb, NMepeX KOTOPOH HHYTOXKHbI ObIIM Obl 
NOHATHA O pasocTH, 06 UCTHHe, O ZOG6pe, 0 caMOH 2%KH3HH. 


Mbl HCIbITbIBAeM OCOGeHHYHO pawOCTb B JeHb BOCNOMHHAaHHA 
BOCKpeceHH XPHCTOBa elle H MOTOMY, 4TO HaCTOAULHH eHb eCTb 
o6pa3 aHA Oynyulero BocKpecenua. Tlo BiIpaxeHni OtTua LlepKsu 
cB. [puropua Hucckoro, “HacTOAuULHH eHb axe pazoctHee O6yzy- 
ulero: TOrga MO HeEOOxOAMMOCTH OYAYT MakaTb Te, KOMX rpexu 06- 
aMuaTcA; HbIHe — M@KAy HaMH HeT MeuatbHbIx. HbiHe uw mpaBel- 
HHK pajlyeTcA, H He OYHCTHBLIHH CBO COBeCTb HMeeT yMOBaHHe HC- 
nmpaBHTbcaA NOKadHHeM. HacToAulMh TeHb OTbeMJeT BCAKYIO CKOPO6b, 
H HeT 4YeOBeKa, KOTOPbI He HaXOAHA Obl yTeleHHA B TOPKeCcTBe 
[Ipa3qHHKa”. 


M camaa cayx6a wepKoBHan [lacxaibHbIx DHeH HOCHT B ce6e 
oTOOpaxkeHHe 3TOH HCTHHHOH paOcTH, HM Mbl, Cyan 9TY JHMBHY1O 
cyxO6y WH y4acTByA B HEH, BOMCTHHY MepexXHBaeM HacTpoeHHe Hebec- 
Hoe, MOZ06HO HeOecHbIM AHrewaM, XpaHHTeJIAM TaHH 602KeCTBeEHHbIX 
MH BO3BeECTHTeCJAM 39THX TaHH JHOUHM, KaK 3TO MbI BHJHM BO BpeMeHa 
BeTXOroO 3aBeTa M 2O Camoro ABJeHHA bora Ha 3emMaH. WM noncTHHe 
“HECb BCAHKa TBapb BeECeAHTCA WH padyeTcA: AKO XpuHcToc BOCKpece H 
al MJIeHHCA”. 


Bospamyemca #*Ke ITOH HeEOeCHOH PpaOCTbH, HW Wa OYHCTHT OHA 
HallM Cepia HW 4YBCTBa, ZaObl MbI MOTH eHCTBUTebHO MpeOLly- 
UlaTb OKMAAWULyO Hac HECKOHYaeMY!O PaOCcTb H BeuHOe GOlaxKeH- 


cTBO B OOuTemAX OTua He6ecuoro. “BHuaUuTe BCH, — MIpH3bIBaeT Hac 
cB. MoanH 3aaToyct, — B pagocTb Tocnoga cBoero... Apyr co Apy- 
rOM JHKyliTe,... 2@Hb MOUTHTe... BO3BeCeHTeCA AHECb.. .” 


“O, Macxa Bemua uM CBAULeHHeHWan, Xpucte! O, Myzpocte, Hu 
Caospe Boxui, u cuso! TlogaBa Ham uctee TeOe npuuallaTHcA B He- 
BeyepHeM HH LlapctBa TBoero!” AMHHb. 


Xpuctoc Bockpece! 


Anexcui, [larpHapx Mockosckuii uv Bcea Pycu 
Ilacxa Xpucropa 
1956 roza 
B Mockse 
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DAGKAMDHOE NOCAAAHE 


IK3APXA MOCKOBCKOM MATPHAPXHH, 
BbICOKONPEOCBALIEHHEMAWETO BOPHCA, 
APXHENMCKONA AJIEYTCKOFO WH CEBEPO-AMEPHKAHCKOrO 
K BOTOJIKOBHBOM NMACTBE B AMEPHKE. 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 
Bos061ennbie o Tocnogze GoromoGuBbie NacTbipH H MHpsHe! 


Jia Bo3BeceHMcA H BO3PpazyemMca ZHeCb O Bockpecuiem H3 
MepTBbIX XpHcTe 2Ku3HOZaBLe! 


CpBeTio nepexuBaa CnacuTeibuyt0 IlacxatbHyi HOUb HM pady- 
acb }KuBomy Bory, Apyr Apyra OOHHMeM H CJHHBIMH YCTbI H eHHBIM 
CepAWUeM BOCKJIHKHeM: 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


Tlo3apaBaaa Bac, MOMX ZOporHx AyXOBHbIX uaz, c BeaHKHM 
Ilpa3qHHKOM CBsaTOH Ilacxu, ucnpauimBaro Bcem Bam oT Bockpecuiero 
Tocnowa HeH3pe4eHHbIX MHJOcTeH, OaroxaTHOH MOMOLIM B yKpe- 
NI€HHH AYWeEBHbIX H TeJeCCHbIX CH, YTOObI BCH 3€MHAA X2KH3Hb Hallla 
O3apAaCb HEMEPKHYLUMM CBeETOM pamzocTH Bockpecenua XpucToBa Hu 
HanOJHHJacb JelaHHeM BO HCMOJHeHHe eBaHreAbCKHX 3anoBezeH oO 
u06BxH K Bory W O.1MxKHeMy Ha Oaro Bepbl NpaBOcAaBHOH MH NpeaH- 
HocTH Matepu-Llepxsu. 


XPHCTOC BOHCTHHY BOCKPECE! 


CMMPEHHbIM BOPHC, 
Apxuenuckon AaeytckHi nx Cepepo-AmMepukaHcKHi, 
3K3apx Mockosckok Ilatpwapxuu 
B CeBpepHoh uv lOxHOK Amepuke. 


Ilacxa Xpucrosa 
1956 roqa 


@ 
Russian Orthodox Church in America 


Exarchal Council of the Archdiocese of the 
Aleutian Island and North America 


BCEYECTHDBIE OTLIbl, BPATHE HM CECTPbI 
Xpuctoc Bocxkpece! 


Iipuspetctsyem Bac c Beaukum J[Hem CBetaoro XpuctTosa Boc- 
KpeceHHA, HEM TOpxXecTBa AOOpa Hu NobeAbI cMepTH. 
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Betpetum 3T0oT BeauKnh Jlenb OpatcKoH AW6OBbIO Apyr KO 
apyry u “HACJIAMHMCH CErTO JOBPOrO HU CBETJIOTO TOP- 
2KECTBA”. 


B TsKeJIble HH HECTPOeCHHH LWePKOBHbIX 3J€Cb, MbI JOJDKHbI 
o6beqMHUTECA BOKPyr cBoeh MATEPH LIEPKBH TIPABOCJIABHOM 
4 3au.MulaTb EE oT sBparoB nponuKwaHx B EE orpazy pau BOo3BbI- 
weHHA ce6A HM pa3pyWIeCHHA KaHOHHYeCKHX OCHOB, YCTaHOBJICHHbIX 
Co6opamu CBsaTbix OtTues Llepksu. Kpenko cTolite Ha cTpaxke ycTa- 
HOBJIeCHHH HM He MpedbulaiTecb OOellaHHAMH TeX KTO HapylllaeT 3a- 
KOH MH HCTHHY LlepKBu. 


BOCKPECLUMM CIACHTEJIb MMPA, no6eauBuiMh cMepTb 
HM pa3spylwMBUIHH BpaTa ala, NOGeAMT UW BParoB Hallux, HOO OH Bce- 
ria C HaMH #0 CKOHUAaHHA BeKa. 


Xpuctoc Bocxpece! — Bouctuny Bocxpece! 


Sk3apwuHH Copet Pycckoii 
IipapocaaBHon LlepKsu 
B Amepuke. 


IIpor. Hocuq@ A. Taspuank, [penacenateab. 
Ilacxa Xpucropa 
1956 roza 
B Hiw Hopre 











Mutpodopromy npotonepeto Vocudy lTaspuasnky 


Cepaeyno co6one3sHyem NO NOBOAY KOHYHHD! Baaapiku 
Anama. Llapcrso emy HeG6ecnoe. [Ipuraacute Ha oTNMeBaHHe 
Mutponoauta Antonus. Y [arpHapxa AnekcaHapa OHOBpe- 
MeHHO HCipalinBaem Ha 9TO OAarocAOBHeHHe. 


Natpuapx AJIEKCHA 
Mutponoaut HAKOJIAM 


Mutpodopromy npotonepewo Hocudy Tasprasny 


Moawcb O HOBONpecTaBAeHHOM apxHenucKkone Azame. 
CKop6aw, 4TO He HMO BO3SMOXKHOCTH AaTb NocaesHee Ue0- 
panne. Bor Aa y4HHHT ero Cc npaBeAHbimMH. Tlonpocute Bo3- 
riaBuTb norpe6enne Mutponoazuta AnTOoHHa. 


SK3apx apxvenuckon BOPHC 
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+ Archbishop Adam 


PJassed afvay in the Lord 


Palm Sunday, 25 April 1956 





UNOFFICIAL SECTION 


A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 





(A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) 


WEDNESDAY, 30 NOVEMBER 1955 


On the morning of 30 November all the members of the dele- 
gation arose sufficiently early to be at the Church of Joy to All 
Suffering, located on Bolshaya Ordinka in Moscow, before the Di- 
vine Liturgy. As we approached this section of Moscow by car, we 
noticed several other churches within a few blocks of the Church 
of Joy to All Suffering. Indeed, this particular sector of the city 
seemed to be well populated with churches. The church of our 
destination was a very clean-looking white-washed edifice located 
in a court surrounded by a wall. We drove into the courtyard and 
noticed that a large crowd of people had already gathered for Li- 
turgy and were awaiting the arrival of the Archbishop. We enter- 
ed the church and it too looked very full, despite the fact that this 
was a week day. The people outside flocked to get our blessings or 
just to touch our coats and crowded around us. This was true 
everywhere about the churches. They were dressed warmly, though 
perhaps not in styles we are accustomed to seeing, but this was a 
week day and most of the people were middle aged and elderly 
persons with the almost universal “babushka” headcovering. A few 
ladies wore hats, but this is unusual in 15° below-zero (centigrade) 
temperature or lower usual in Moscow at this time of winter. Per- 
haps the frost helped to bring out the rosiness in the cheeks of 
those in and about the church, but no one looked undernourished. 
Somehow it was difficult to adjust ourselves to the fact that the 
Sanctuary was filled with members of the clergy and the church 
was packed with people. The church itself is large but the Sanctu- 
ary is small. After vesting we emerged from the Sanctuary to meet 
Archbishop Boris. Shortly and on schedule the Holy Liturgy 
began. During the Liturgy there were three priests besides the five 
of our group (Father Dzvonchik was not present because of a slight 
illness) who assisted the Archbishop and three deacons. Father 
Zernoy was a very able Master of Ceremonies for the Liturgy. A 
recently ordained deacon of the church had a pleasant, deep, re- 
sounding bass voice. Archbishop Boris’ personal Archdeacon, who 
is about 21 years old, also took part in the services. He is also His 
Eminence’s Familiar (kelleinik). His Eminence met him when he 
was Archbishop of Berlin and brought him to the USSR with him. 
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At the present time he resides with Archbishop Boris in Krasnodar, 
where his mother and the Archbishop’s mother also form a part 
of the household. The Archdeacon, who has the high honor of 
wearing the kamilavka and a double orarion, seemingly is still in 
the process of training and developing his young voice. 

The deacon of the church sang the Ektenia after the Gospel 
to a musical setting similar to that of Grechaninoff’s Litur- 
gica Domestica. A very good professional choir sang the responses, 
and the Divine Liturgy, which actually lasted about three hours, 
seemed but an hour long to us. During the Liturgy His Eminence 
ordained to the Sacred Priesthood the third deacon of the Liturgy, a 
young man who had recently graduated from the Moscow Theolo- 
gical Academy for the Krasnodar Archdiocese. The Archbishop 
cares for this diocese while awaiting admittance to the United 
States. 

The Pastor of the church, Archpriest Michael Zernov, one of 
the few celibate priests of the Church in Russia who is not a monk, 
is a dynamic person. His church is used as a sort of “proving 
ground” for young clergy of exceptional abilities. Father Michael 
observes them, trains them in the pastoral ways and, after their 
sojourn with him, he advises the bishops about their qualifications. 

Father Zernoy preached the sermon on this day. This was our 
first experience with the spoken Word of God in the USSR. We 
were thrilled and amazed at the religious fervor of the faithful, who 
during the sermon would audibly exclaim, “Bless you, Father,” 
“Glory be to God,” and, at the conclusion of the sermon, a resound- 
ing “Lord, preserve you, Father.” In other churches we would hear 
at the conclusion of a sermon, “Thank you, Batushka (Father).” 
Needless to say, Father Zernoy is a marvelous preacher. Archpriest 
Zernoy had recently returned from Jerusalem where he is temporary 
head of the Orthodox Spiritual Mission of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
At the conclusion of the Divine Liturgy, Father Michael presented 
“ach of the American priests with a cloth icon of the Tomb of Our 
Lord, which he had recently brought from the Holy Land and 
which was blessed on the Holy Sepulcher. 

Following the Holy Liturgy, a short Moleben was said to 
the Theotokos, and the American delegates venerated the Holy Icons 
in the various shrines in the Temple. We noticed that Archbishop 
Boris was prayed for during the Liturgy as the Archbishop of the 
Aleutian Islands and North America, Exarch of the Moscow Patriar- 
chate for North and South America. The faithful of the Krasnodar 
Archdiocese are impatiently waiting for this title to be changed to 
their archdiocesan name. The ways of the Lord shall prevail. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Boris was preparing to leave 
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shortly for a visit with the Canadian Council of Churches. (He was 
in Canada from December 6, returning to Moscow on December 
20.) In his sermon, Father Zernov asked the congregation to pray for 
the safe journey of the Archbishop. Again, we heard audible 
expressions, “Save and preserve him, O Lord.” 

The church in which we visited and prayed on Bolshaya Or- 
dinka is one of the more famous ones in Moscow. On its present 
site in the seventeenth century stood the wooden church of the 
Transfiguration of Our Lord, with a side chapel in honor of the 
Venerable Barlaam of Khutyn, built in imitation of his hermitage 
near Novgorod. The construction of the temple in its present form 
was begun towards the end of the eighteenth century. At that time 
the main part of the church, known as the Summer Church of the 
Transfiguration according to the plans of the famous architect Baz- 
henov, was constructed in the classical style of the Bell-tower in 
three stories. Later, the Summer Church and the Bell-tower were 
united by a refectory church with two Sanctuaries, one in honor of 
the Miraculous Icon of the Blessed Virgin Mary “Joy to all Suffer- 
ing,” and the other in honor of the Venerable Barlaam of Khutyn. 
These were consecrated in 1790-91, during the time of the cele- 
brated Metropolitan Platon. The final work on the edifice was done 
in the first half of the nineteenth century under the guidance of 
the architect Bove. 

The interior of the temple gives one the feeling of great ex- 
panse, although in reality perhaps it is somewhat smaller than one 
supposes. The main part is rather narrow and widens out at the 
western end where the side chapels were added. An unusual Ico- 
nostasis, not in the traditional form, is an architectural masterpiece 
in the classical style. A wide arch unites the summer temple with 
the refectory section. In the latter interesting marble klirosi in both 
side chapels are decorated with bronze. The steps of two stair- 
cases on the right and left lead to the venerated Icons of the Church: 
the BVM “Joy to all Suffering” on the left and St. Barlaam on the 
right. Both Icons are supported by figures of two angels. The 
pastor has his study and his quarters at one end of the church build- 
ing—actually in the bell-tower section. Father Zernov, like many 
other clergy in Moscow, owns his own automobile and has a chauf- 
feur who drives and maintains the car. 

The Holy Liturgy, which began about 9 A. M., concluded 
with a Moleben about noon, after which we left the church for 
the hotel. We left by an entrance off the Sanctuary; even so, the 
press of the crowd was immense and it was difficult to get past all 
the people asking the Archbishop for his blessing, attempting to 
touch his garments, or trying to get a blessing or trying to touch one 
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of the clergy leaving the church. We finally “battled” our way through 
to the automobiles provided by the Patriarchate and proceeded back 
to the hotel. In the early afternoon there was a conference with 
Archbishop Boris, continuing the discussions that were started on 
Tuesday. 

At four o’clock we left the hotel to visit the famous Tretiakov 
Art Gallery, a typical medieval type of construction situated in a 
courtyard. As we drove through Moscow we could not help but 
be impressed by the wide thoroughfares in the heart of the city. 
There is certainly plenty of elbow room for a car. There are many 
automobiles on the streets, but even more trucks—especially in 
winter, for they are used to haul the snow away from the streets. 
There is no real traffic problem as yet, but rush hours seem to be 
the same as in any large city. 





We started our tour of the Tretiakov Gallery with the By- 
zantine section and viewed the early twelfth to sixteenth centu- 
ry masterpieces of the Russian schools of Iconography. The famous 
Old Testament “Holy Trinity” by Rublev, originally painted for 
the Trinity-Sergius Laura, is here. We especially admired the Nov- 
gorod school of fourteenth-fifteenth-century Iconography as perhaps 
the highest human achievement in religious art. Magnificent was 
Ivanov’s (Alexander Ivanovich, first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury) “Christ Appearing to the People.” This is a huge work which 
covers an entire wall of a room. St. John the Baptist in this 
work is tremendous in the flaming spiritual ecstasy of his features. 
The Soviets claim Ivanov to be the forerunner of the rebirth of Soviet 
realistic muralism. The works of Argunov, Levitsky, Kipren- 
sky, Borovikovsky, and others were viewed with great interest. In 
the Gallery, where one can easily spend a week, were groups of 
students, individual youths, and some elderly persons. Father Dzvon- 
chik, comparing his earlier visit to Russia with the present one, 
noticed how well-dressed the people were now and how “well-fed” 
they looked. We found the food to be of very good quality and 
highly nourishing, even though the prices seemed a little high 
when translated into American dollars at the official rate of 4 to 1. 
What we saw was of great interest to us, but we had to leave to have 
dinner with our Archbishop and sit in meeting with him before he 
departed for Canada. 

At dinner we met the Right Reverend Father Konstantine 
Ruzhitsky, a jovial and most charming personality, Rector of the 
Moscow Theological Academy, who was to accompany the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Boris to Canada. The business session after 
dinner lasted several hours. We had been filled with so many im- 
pressions and there had been so many things to do and see that we 
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all felt tired, but, after this impressionable day, we could not help 
but wonder at the varied and immense wealth of religious sights 
to be seen. 


THURSDAY, 1 DECEMBER 1955 


Our American delegation was informed on Wednesday even- 
ing that His Holiness had invited us to visit the next day the famous 
Laura where the Moscow Seminary and Academy are located. The 
Trinity-St. Sergius Laura (Troitsko-Sergievskaya Lavra) is situ- 
ated in Zagorsk (formerly Sergievo) and is, after the famous Laura 
in Kiev, the richest, the most distinguished, and historically the 
most important monastery in Russia. The lofty pinnacled outer wall 
(two-thirds of a mile in circumference and five feet thick) is 
strengthened by nine towers and encloses six churches and several 
chapels. The domes are resplendent with gilding and painting. It 
contains two theological schools, a museum, and a number of other 
buildings. It is visited annually by upwards of 100,000 pilgrims. 

Before World War I there were four Lauras in Russia: St. 
Alexander Nevsky, the Pecherskaya Laura in Kiev, the Pochaev 
Laura, which was between wars in Poland, and the Laura in Za- 
gorsk. Of these, only the latter three are functioning with monks 
in residence, while only Pochaev and Trinity-Sergius function in all 
their splendor. These Lauras were the most important and usual- 
ly the largest monasteries in Russia. They were usually the seats of 
Metropolitans and centers of learning. At the present time only the 
Trinity-Sergius Laura has theological schools, while the Leningrad 
Academy and Seminary are using several buildings of the former 
Alexander Nevsky Laura in Leningrad. 

The Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Laura was founded in 1354 by 
the Venerable Hegumen Sergius (born about 1322), the son of an 
impoverished boyar of Rostov. Soon after his death, which came 
in 1392, the town of Moscow and the monastery were devastated by 
a horde of Tartars. On their retreat, Nikon, the successor to Sergius 
as Hegumen, found the body of St. Sergius uninjured amid the 
smoking ruins of the monastery. The miraculous preservation of 
the body of St. Sergius soon became widely known and crowds of 
believers hastened to pray at his grave. The monastery was quick- 
ly rebuilt, and in the middle of the sixteenth century it was sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall. It possessed numerous villages, owned 
many serfs, and could place an army of 20,000 men in the field on 
short notice. One of the most glorious pages in Russian history is the 
account of the heroic defense of the monastery by the monks in 
1608-09 against a Polish army of 30,000 men under Sapieha and 
Lisovski, who were compelled to retire after an unsuccessful siege 
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of sixteen months. During the general insurrection against the 
Poles by Russians under Minin and Pozharski, the monks of the 
Laura, of whom the most famous were Hegumen Dionysius and 
Abraham Palitzin, traversed the country and encouraged the peasants, 
to take up arms. In 1618 another Polish army under Prince Wla- 
dislaus besieged the monastery without effect. In 1685, the monas- 
tery afforded refuge to the young Tsars Ivan and Peter the Great 
from the rebellious Streltsi. In 1812 the monastery was not disturbed 
by the French. This immunity was ascribed by the devout to the 
miraculous powers of the Icon of St. Sergius. 

After the Russian Revolution the Trinity-Sergius Laura 
was closed to church services from 1921 to 1946 and turned 
into a State Museum. The buildings which formerly housed the 
monks and students were made into apartments and rented out by the 
government. After repeated petitions of the Patriarchate, the famous 
shrine was again restored to the Church and in April 1946, services 
were restored at the great Assumption Cathedral of the Laura. The 
apartments have been gradually cleared of non-ecclesiastical dwellers 
and once again have become the property of the Seminary-Acade- 
my and the monks. We were told that still another building was 
being renovated and prepared for the use of the schools. They are 
overcrowded in their present quarters. As soon as the housing short- 
age is alleviated, the remaining few buildings will be turned over to 
the use of the Laura. In the Academy, the chapel (a spacious church) 
had recently been restored with a dome cut through the roof again 
and the whole interior replaced as in former days. The Patriarch was 
a student of the Academy and his room is preserved intact with many 
souvenirs of his youthful days. The room is shown to visitors, and 
His Holiness is most interested in restoring the school and the mon- 
astery to their former splendour. Work is continuing at a rapid 
pace. We noticed in contrast to the pictures given us of cele- 
brations at Zagorsk in 1954 that the domes of the cathedrals 
were not gilded, but at the time of our visit they shined very proud- 
ly with gold. 

We left Moscow in two automobiles at 8:40 in the morning 
for the town of Zagorsk, in which the Laura is located, about 70 
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kilometers northeast of Moscow. The day started out by being 
dreary and cold, with snow threatening so that the icy road made 
travel to Zagorsk rather slow. Yet, we noticed that only one truck 
had chains on and the rest of the cars and trucks sped by without 
the aid of our winter tire equipment. We arrived at the Laura 
at 10:30. On the way to Zagorsk we noticed several churches, 
most in good condition and used for services, although we did 
see one or two churches in bad disrepair, apparently un- 
used. In the village of Rachmanovo on the Moscow - Zagorsk 
road we stopped briefly to photograph the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, which stood like a sentinal in red brick beside a bend in the 
road. The road itself was a wide asphalt chausee—during the trip 
it was all covered with snow—and for the first ten miles or so we 
noticed posters every five hundred yards. These were official adver- 
tisements advising the readers to purchase this or that food product 
or to save money at the government banks. Some of the posters 
reminded drivers to be cautious. In general, we saw very little 
advertising in Russia and whatever posters we noticed were usual- 
ly factual, artistically uninteresting and seldom gay. The scenery of 
pines and the villages some distance from the chausee made those 
of us from the northern parts a bit nostalgic for pines and lake 
fishing. 

As we approached the suburbs of Moscow we saw huge new 
apartment buildings on both sides of the road and others under 
construction. Moscow is a large city and still growing. At present, 
its population is estimated to be over seven million. Building con- 
struction can be seen in many sections of the city. A great new 
stadium near Novodevichi Monastery is under construction, with 
all excavation completed and the concrete foundation laid. Never- 
theless, the housing shortage is acute. The roads and streets are 
also undergoing straightening and widening; several new bridges 
are being built. Many of the workers were women and, since they 
have equal status with men in Russia, this was considered perfectly 
natural. We found in our various trips throughout Moscow that 
the city covers a huge territory. Much of our time was lost in get- 
ting from one point in the city to another through this wide expanse. 
After nearly a half-hour drive we passed the city limits, marked 
by a large sign in the middle of the road. We had to turn around 
and look backward to see what the sign said—(“City of Moscow’’) 
—because the limits were marked only for those entering the city. 
Inside the city limits we noticed the entrance to an Agricultural 
and Industrial exhibition park which was apparently closed for 
the winter. 

As we traveled further into the country traffic diminished 
and cars were replaced by horse-drawn sleighs and trucks, with an 
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occasional snow plough clearing the road. The apartments were 
replaced now by little roadside village huts. Many of the drab- 
looking little houses, which were of wood and looked as though they 
had not been painted for a long time, were insulated on the outside 
by straw piled up against them, the straw held in place with boards. 
In the villages we noticed life size statues of women parachutists 
and other famous personages. We saw men and women dressed 
in padded coats of the same pattern everywhere. The men wore 
fur caps with unfastened earflaps waving in the wind; often they 
walked behind scraggly unkempt horses which looked the same in 
every village. 

Zagorsk lies on a hill. A dip in the ground opened up a view 
of the whole Laura, cloaked in snow which had been falling for 
some time. In the town we noticed a few closed churches but, with 
the Laura in the center, we really caw little need of them. The 
buildings of the monastery stood framed by red and white turreted 
walls, gleaming and almost fairy-like in their various tones of gold, 
chalk white, pink, jade and, red sienna. Dominating the group are 
the five don:zes, the central one gilded, of the Assumption Cathedral. 
The gently falling snow gave the whole view a fine pale look. 

The edifices within the monastery walls are all relatively 
small, but since they have plenty of room and do not crowd each 
other, each one retains its own individuality and does not interfere 
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with the others. We drove through the archway, over which is the 
Nadvratnaia Tserkov (Archway Church) built in 1699. Immedi- 
ately inside the wall to our left was the little blue inn for pilgrims 
and visitors. Here we left the cars and freshened up a bit, changing 
into our cassocks. Entering the archway leading from the street 
to the monastery grounds, it is easy to forget the present and the 
surrounding drabness of the town outside and to traverse six cen- 
turies in time. The monastery is an esthetic delight and is the most 
essentially Russian setting to be found near Moscow. Here from 
ach stone and brick emerges the atmosphere of godliness and piety, 
for the Laura is impregnated with the simple faith of tens of thou- 
sands of devout,pilgrims who come here in spite of the inconven- 
ience, discomfort, and difficulties of travel. 

A young hieromonk, Father Bartholomew, was a guide with- 
in the Laura and we began our visit by entering the Holy Trinity 
Sobor, built in 1422 to replace the wooden church of the Holy Tri- 
nity built by the hand of St. Sergius himself. This is considered to be 
the most venerated shrine of the Laura. It is a square stone edifice 
of the utmost simplicity with only a few delicate tracings on the 
outside wall and a very few narrow slit windows. In this church 





Frs. Kovalchuk and Kudrikoff 


with Hieromonk Bartholomew 


in center 








lie the relics of St. Sergius in a great open sarcophagus of silver 
which was the gift of Ivan the Terrible. Over it hangs the balda- 
chino given by Empress Anna Ivanoyna. It is to this spot that all 
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the pilgrims come to pray before the relics of St. Sergius and re- 
verently kiss the pall which covers them. The sarcophagus is 
placed against the right wall of the church on the solea in front of 
the Iconostasis. A monk continually stands at the foot of the 
sarcophagus. 

The interior of the church was dimly lighted by the many 
candles burning before the relics of St. Sergius. The walls are 
covered with sixteenth century frescoes which had recently been 
restored to their original splendor. There is a procession of saints 
and prophets in very attractive hues of dark reds and greens exe- 
cuted with a unity of design indicating that these paintings had all 
been effected during the same period. Yet each of the figures has its 
own individuality. The dome of the church is supported by two im- 
mense pillars which, like the walls, are covered with frescoes. The 
Iconostasis is simple, but it contains a half dozen paintings by the ce- 
lebrated Andrew Rublev, the greatest medieval master of the art of 
Iconography. His most important icon, the “Old Testament Trinity,” 
was painted for this church. It is now at the Tretiakov Gallery in Mos- 
cow, and a contemporary copy has been encased in its place in the 
Iconostasis. All the icons on the Iconostasis, whose background is 
a pale gold, have great feeling and beauty, especially those of the Ar- 
changels Michael and Gabriel in the second tier These are also at- 
tributed to Rublev. It is difficult to do justice to the beauty of these 
ancient icons and to those in the museum at the Laura in writing. 
Unfortunately we saw very little of this type of iconography in the 
remainder of our visit. Some of the churches, particularly those 
built in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries contained paintings 
influenced by the worst period of western painting. In particular, 
the paintings in most of the Leningrad churches, as well as in Kiev 
and Lvov, were very poor artistically compared to the esthetic bea- 
uty evoked by these ancient icons of the Trinity-Sergius Laura. 

After entering the church and venerating the relics of St. 
Sergius, we were given tapers and vested in identical new green 
vestments in the Sanctuary. Six priests of our group and Hiero- 
monk Bartholomew, who entered the Seminary at the age of twenty- 
three after serving seven years in the armed forces and is now in 
the first class of the Academy, and Hierodeacon Isaac, also a very 
young monk, said a Moleben (Service of Intercession) to St. Sergius 
on the solea facing the sarcophagus. A quintet of Academy stu- 
dents sang the responses masterfully. Several of our priests said 
the ecphonies while the petitions were said by Father Isaac. The 
service was headed by Father Dzvonchik who also read the prayer 
to St. Sergius. At the conclusion of the Moleben we again venerated 
the relics and unvested. We continued our tour with a visit to the 
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Serapionova Palata next door. On one side of the vau'ted passage- 
way is a small room containing relics of other saints, among which 
is the hand of the First Martyr Archdeacon Stephen. Op os-le this 
room is a very beautiful and ornate chapel whose dimensions maxe 
it look miniature. The walls of these two small shrines were 
freshly painted with frescoes. The monastery boasts one or 
more young monks gifted in iconography. The “ancientness” was 
well caught in the work executed, although the feeling was one of 
freshness and clarity. 
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Fr. Dzvonchik reading prayer before Relics of St. Sergius 
at conclusion of the Moleben 


After leaving the Serapionova Palata our young guide, lather 
Bartholomew, led us through snow, which was coming down rather 
heavily, to the Refectory Church. The Refectory Church was built 
in 1692 and is now dedicated to St. Sergius. This church was re- 
tured to the Laura in October 1946, and by 21 November of the 
same year a total renovation had taken place. Work was carried 
on around the clock in order to restore this shrine quickly. At the 
dedication of the church His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, spoke of 
the days of its inactivity as a religious place of worship and of the 
tempo with which the Altar, Iconostasis, frescoes, and interior 
were restored to bring about the joyous feast of consecration. Here, 
as in many other churches, centralized heating has been installed. 
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The church is a long rectangular building terminated at one end by 
a square tower under which is located the church. The building 
had been rebuilt after its original construction with numerous large 
windows and relatively thin walls. At the time of its rebuilding it 
represented for contemporary Russia a new style, in which lay ar- 
chitectural influences began to triumph over the ascetic old reli- 
gious designs. The Refectory is stuccoed with imitation colored 
bricks in relief, mostly orange-red and white on a pale green back- 
ground. White twisting columns are placed every few feet along 
the walls. The whole decorative scheme is in a sort of Moscovite 
baroque. The refectory hall inside is of good proportions but the 
nineteenth century frescoes do not compare with those we had just 
observed. At the end of the long dining hall the church itself is 
located. The church and the refectory are separated by large 
wrought-iron gates and the refectory portion seems a sort of huge 
extended vestibule of the church proper. 

In the church the Liturgy had just been concluded and the 
Namestnik, Father Archimandrite Poeman, a large, fairly young, 
stately and handsome man was beginning a Moleben assisted by 
two young heiromonks and two heirodeacons. The choir on the 
right kliros was made up of thirty-five seminarians and students 
of the Academy. The monks, who have many duties, are mostly 
elderly and cannot sing well anymore, so this duty has been taken 
over by the students. They receive much practical experience. The 
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refectory church was quite crowded with worshippers and pilgrims. 
We counted nearly 300 persons in the church, most of whom were 
younger people. One couple standing near the solea could very well 
have been honeymooners. They were concentrating intensely on 
the services. We were led through the crowd to the left kliros 
where we stood for part of the Moleben. The kliroses contain along 
the walls the old type of monastic seats that fold down and have 
high protruding arm rests on which the monks support themselves 
during the long services. 

During the Moleben a monk came out of the Sanctuary and 
presented us with a prosphora on which was stamped the image of 
St. Sergius. After a short while we were invited to look around 
the Sanctuary and venerate the Holy Altar. We then left the church, 
forcing our way through the growing crowd of worshippers, and 
walked through the long dining hall again to the outside. 


The Seminary and Academy 

Snow was coming down very heavily. We walked across 
the monastery enclosure to the entrance of the schools. Once in- 
side, we shed our heavy clothing and were ushered into the faculty 
room, which also serves as the dining hall for the teaching person- 
nel. For a few moments we sat and discussed the theological schools 
with Professor Nicholas Petrovich Doktusov. He is the Inspector 
(comparable to Dean of Students) of the Academy. We found him 
to be a fine Christian gentleman and scholar, and extremely friend- 
ly. After telling him of our desire to see more of the functioning 
of the Seminary and Academy he introduced us to some of the 
teaching staff. The Rector of the Academy, The Right Reverend 
Archpriest Konstantine Ivanovich Ruzhitsky, was away visiting 
Canada with the Most Reverend Archbishop Boris. We had met 
him at our hotel before their departure. We liked Father Ruzhit- 
sky very much. He comes from Volyn (Ukraine) and had been for- 
merly Chancellor of the Kiev Exarchate. Through his influence the 
Moscow schools have a strong representation of Ukrainian students 
from the Kiev Metropolitinate and the Lvov Archdiocese. 


Prof. Doktusov told us there were 220 students studying 
theology at the schools at the time we were there. A shortage of 
accommodations prevents them from accepting more at the present 
time. The Seminary has 140 students. He stated that about 50 
have graduated from the Academy to date and about 200 from the 
Seminary. Almost all of these have been ordained. Today, from 
95% to 98% of the graduates go into Holy Orders, and the other 
2-5°%, into church work. All of the students entering theological 
schools are required to become churchmen. The young graduates 
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of the present schools are considered the “hope” of the Russian 
Church. In present day Russia the clergy are either old or very 
young and those in between are a small number. The reason that 
there are not many in the middle age group is that theological train- 
ing schools did not exist for many years between the Wars. 
Two of the graduates of the Academy have been consecrated: Bishop 
Sergius Golubtsev, who is now vicar of the Leningrad Metropolitan, 
and Bishop Basil Samaha, who is in the jurisdiction of the Antioch- 
an Patriarchate. Bishop Basil is the Rector of the Syrian Podvorie 
in Moscow and represents the Patriarchate of Antioch to the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate. After his appointment to this post Bishop Basil 
entered the Academy and was graduated from it. Some of our de- 
legation met Bishop Basil on our return trip in Copenhagen. We 
were very much impressed with his complete mastery of the Rus- 
sian language, since he did not speak a word of it when he came to 
Moscow. 


After our chat with Prof. Doktusov, we were given a short 
tour of the Institutions. We were shown the room His Holiness, 
Patriarch Alexis occupied as a student. The walls of the small but 
comfortable room were covered with photographs of His Holiness 
from his childhood to the present. There were also several other 
souvenirs. We then visited the small Academy museum which con- 
tains a few rare ancient icons, liturgical books, a rare collection of 
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old Antimensions, and other items. Lunch hour was at hand, so our 
tour of the Theological Institution ended for the moment. 


The Laura Museum 


From the Seminary we walked to the small museum located 
within the Laura walls a few yards away from the Holy Trinity 
Church. Here a lady opened for us the medieval iron door leading 
into the unheated cold building. We climbed an iron covered stair- 
case to the second floor. The woman guide asked if we spoke Rus- 
sian, since she could explain the exhibits in English if necessary. 
After being assured we understood Russian she began showing us 
the fabulous church treasures guarded here. We saw gold miters, 
pearl-embroidered vestments, the magnificent nimbus that covered 
Rublev’s “Trinity” icon. This was of gold cloisonné enamel encrust- 
ed with emeralds the size of nuts, sapphires, and mounted rubies. 
These had been the gift of Boris Godunov. The outstanding feature 
of three-quarters of the ornaments were the real pearls. Sometimes 
in the museums the originals are in safes and reproductions shown 
the public. Here, however, all were original; the wealth of Arabia, 
India, and the Urals were caught in the seemingly endless priceless 
stream of precious stones, enamels, and wrought gold composing 
these great jewels. 


Luncheon with the Patriarch 


From the museum we went to dine with His Holiness, who 
received us in the Patriarchal residence within the Laura. We ate 
in the dining hali where the portraits of all the former Patriarchs 
of Moscow looked down upon us. Some of the outstanding Metro- 
politans of Moscow and Patriarchs of Moscow and All Russia were 
painted in an almost iconographic style. A most delicious lenten 
dinner was served with an assortment of fresh fish, lenten monastic 
pirozhki, and the best tasting kvass we had ever had the fortune to 
drink. His Holiness is a most congenial host and even tried some 
of his beautiful Oxford English on us. The acting Hegumen, Father 
Archimandrite Poeman, bears a strong resemblance to one of the 
venerated Metropolitans of Moscow. Prof. Doktusov also dined with 
us and we could not but mention to him the account rendered by 
Hearst regarding his person. Hearst said of a similar setting, 
“present at the luncheon was the civilian ‘director’ of the monastery. 
ie is the government’s ‘watch dog’. I gathered they were ‘co-existing’ 
as pleasantly as they could under the circumstances.” Since we had the 
great advantage of knowing Russian as well as our own English, we 
were able to get a much clearer conception of things as they are rath- 
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er than on a “second-hand” basis through an interpreter. Prof. Dok- 
tusov accepted Hearst’s remarks as those of a misinformed person 
and he, as well as the others, enjoyed himself with a hearty laugh. 
There are no “civilian directors” or “watch dogs” over the monas- 
teries in Russia. 


The two monks who served us were efficient and quick and 
we cannot express the satisfaction at the honor bestowed upon us 
to have dined with His Holiness in this ancient sanctuary. During the 
luncheon conversation turned to the Laura bells and the Patriarch 
directed the Acting Hegumen, Father Poeman to see that they were 
rung for us as we left the Patriarchal quarters. We had missed 
their ringing in arriving late and would miss them again. 
The bells are rung for prelates and in calling people to worship. 
They have a sound unlike any bell ringing we heard anywhere be- 
fore. 


After luncheon was over His Holiness personally escorted us 
about his quarters and showed us all the reception halls, the library, 
his private rooms, the office, etc. In one hall we saw a beautiful tap- 
estry of the Patriarch which was presented to him by the Catholicos 
of the Armenian Church. Several other intricate religious works 
were viewed. The Krestovaya Tserkov (His Holiness’ private chap- 
el) is a fairly large room and is dedicated to St. Philaret the Merci- 
ful. Just before we left the Patriarch he presented each of us with 
an icon of St. Sergius framed in glass. Father Dzvonchik was given 
a hand-painted icon of St. Sergius. We all signed the visitor’s book 
in the library and departed. 


ASSUMPTION CATHEDRAL 


After leaving His Holiness with his blessings, we walked 
slowly to the huge Assumption (Uspensky) Sobor, which is ordinar- 
ily closed at this time of the year. The ringing of the Laura bells 
was not only melodious but seemed to carry a spiritual message far 
off into the world beyond the cloister. The Cathedral was completed 
in 1585 and is the largest church in the Laura. It is a great square 
white edifice with velvet-like blue domes crowning the roof and a 
sparkling gold center cupola. The velvety deep blue domes are span- 
gled with golden stars. Since it is impossible to heat this church, 
it is open for services from Pascha through the summer months. 

Inside the church we found frescoes dating back to the seven- 
teenth century. On the left of the West entrance are the tombs of 
Tsar Boris Godunov (died 1605), his wife, and two of his children. 
On the right, also inside the cathedral, are the tombs of various 
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A Glass enclosed Silver Altar 


famous prelates of the Russian Orthodox Church: among them 
Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow and Kolomna (died 1867); Met- 
ropolitan Innocent of Moscow, who was famous as the Apostle of 
Alaska and is still greatly venerated by the American Church (died 
1879); and Metropolitan Platon of Moscow (died 1812). Frescoes 
cover every inch of space on the enormous columns which support 
the roof. Inside the Sanctuary we noticed a glass-enclosed silver 
Altar. We saw several such glass enclosed altars in other churches 
in Russia. There are five (5) altars in this cathedral. High above the 
Sanctuary we noticed three wooden platforms for the choir. These are 
built directly to the inside of the Iconostasis and they also serve to 
keep the icons clean by affording instant access to them. In order 
for the worshippers to hear the singing, icons are removed in the 
Iconostasis. These were added long after the church was built. The 
cathedral had its beginning perhaps during the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible, but funds for its completion are presumed to have come 
from Tsar Feodor. It is also presumed that the construction was 
an attempt to copy the Assumption Cathedral of Moscow. The Sanc- 
tuary is very large, so that 30 priests may assist during the Liturgy. 
The throne of the bishop is a low stone niche in back of the Altar. 
The candlelabra back of the Altar is in the form of a tree with seven 
branches. This is the work of the monks of the Laura and was 
placed here in memory of Metropolitan Macarius of Moscow in 
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1882. The Iconostasis was rebuilt in the eighteenth century in 
five tiers and the Last Supper above the Royal Doors is attributed to 
Simon Ushakov, as are the Royal Doors. In addition to the tombs 
mentioned above, there are also those of Archbishops Moses and 
Augustine, Queen-nun Martha and her daughter Eudoxia, and 
others. 


Next to the Assumption Cathedral stands the tiny Spring 
Chapel (Nadkladeznaya Chasovnya) built after the middle of the 
seventeenth century (about 1687 to 1692.) The Laura was always 
in short water supply. The Chronicler of the Laura Simon Azarijn 
recalled that water was continually sought in and about this spot 
during earlier periods and in 1644 when the porch of the Assump- 
tion Cathedral was removed, a spring was struck. Over this spot 
the chapel was later built. This is the fountain attributed to St. Ser- 
gius. Pilgrims drink its water which is protected by a screen of 
glass, as is the fountain we later saw at Pochaev. The chapel is of a 
unique construction. 





Fr. Havriliak in The Laura at 
Zagorsk. Assumption Cathedral 


in background 








Back in the Academy for a Concert 


On our way back to the Seminary-Academy we passed the 
five tiered baroque bell-tower built and designed by Rastrelli and 
Ukhtomsky from 1741 to 1769. Its height is about 369 feet. It is 
painted in white and pink and is the only building in the monastery 
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enclosure not in the old Russian style. Some writers have men- 
tioned that it is an example of the best of the “golden age” of Rus- 
sian nobility. However, because it is high, solitary, and well-pro- 
portioned, it offers a lovely contrast to the smaller buildings and 
gives a touch of sophistication to the other completely Russian sur- 
roundings. Originally the tower had 40 bells, of which many are now 
gone, but those that are left still send out their pleasing sound over 
the countryside every day at noon and call worshippers for the 
services as well announce the arrival of important personages. 


Also within the enclosure of the Laura we saw the com- 
paratively small but tall church of the Holy Spirit built in 1474 of 
wood. Evidently this church was originally called Holy Trinity 
Church but after renovations and a few changes to the interior, the 
monastery chronicles from about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury began referring to this church as that of the Holy Spirit. In 
1554, Ivan the Terrible had the present structure built of stone. This 
church is unique in that under the “barrel” of the main dome is a 
bell. This is a rarity for Russian architecture of the 15-16th cen- 
tyries. For central Russia this is a monument as one of a kind. The 
church is a white cubicle with tiny narrow windows and the single 
dome on the roof. In 1949 capital renovations were carried out and 
it was reconsecrated. We saw, but did not visit, the tiny church of 
St. Michaeas built in 1734 in honor of the disciple of St. Sergius. 
St. Michaeas’ relics are in the Serapionova Palata. We also did not 
visit the Church of SS. Zosima and Sabbatius—it may still be 
closed. 


After returning to the Seminary-Academy building, we were 
served tea and Russian pirozhki, which we could not enjoy, for we 
still felt the overabundance of food from the Patriarch’s table. We 
were then shown classes in session. We sat through part of a lecture 
in Ancient Church History at the Academy. As we proceeded from 
classroom to classroom, the students would rise and we took the 
advantage of asking if any students came from parts of Russia where 
our parents originated. Many did. A young monk attracted our at- 
tention in one classroom. His profile and facial features bore a 
strong resemblance to the paintings of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
told us he was from Odessa. After this, the student choir under the 
direction of the music teacher who is from Kiev, gave a religious 
concert, including a Ukrainian Christmas carol. We were quite 
impressed with the choir, as well as with the students and the profes- 
sors, who both put forth serious and devoted efforts to get as much 
as possible from their academic work. As we met some of the other 
professors after the concert, we felt we had a visual image of some 
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whom we had known previously only through their writings in the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. 


In our conversations with the pedagogs we found they were 
in great need of a reproducing machine—a mimeograph—becau.c 
of the need to reproduce many of the lectures, etc., for the students. 
At the present time when copies are needed they are typed on a 
typewriter. Some of our members promised to see if there was 
a way to send the Seminary-Academy a multigraphing machine. We 
visited the Chapel, which was restored from funds furnished by 
the Patriarch, who is most interested in seeing the Seminary-Acad- 
emy restored to all its glory. After the Revolution this chapel had 
been converted into something else and the dome had been sealed 
off. Now the dome is restored, a large Iconostasis constructed, the 
walls painted, and the church put back into first-class condition. 
Here the students gather each morning and evening for devotions 
and put into practice the theories they learn in the classroom. Here 
they take turns in celebrating the Liturgy and other services, preach- 
ing, serving, singing (except for a group which is assigned to sing 
in other monastery churches), and, if they be ordained, con-celebrat- 
ing. We saw many young monks in the schools with little wisps of 
hair on the chin as they try to grow the customary beard of the Or- 
thodox priest in Russia. The students dress in a simple black uni- 
form which is given them by the School; those in Orders wear the 
rassock or the ryason. 








After leaving the Seminary-Academy we visited the book- 
shop where views of the Laura, various icons, medals, crosses, etc., 
are sold to the pilgrims. We were given medals, icons, etc., to take 
with us as momentoes. We noticed that the icons were actually hand- 
colored photographs of icons. The Church does not have the means 
at the present time to print icons lithographically, so she found a 
way out by using photography. Almost all of the popular saints 
were represented and the monk behind the counter indicated that 
a large volume of business is done, especially in seasons when many 
pilgrims visit the Laura. All of them want to take home a momento 
of their visit and at the same time give their contribution to the 
support of the Laura and its work. There were a few rather expen- 
: sive icons in the shop and some which had been painted by the gift- 
7 ed young artist iconographers. 


By the time we left the Laura for our return trip to Moscow, 

) it was dark and still snowing. One or two of our delegation found 
the cars insufficiently heated for the Russian winter. We arrived 

back without mishap, although we noticed a couple of trucks had 
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broken down on the road. It is interesting to note that in Russia 
the use of headlights is forbidden when there is oncoming traffic. 
Our chauffeur could keep his lights on until a vehicle approached, 
then he would turn his lights off and both he and the oncoming 
vehicle would alternate putting their lights on to make sure they 
were still on the road. We had a very good chauffeur, careful, polite 
and a good driver. 


We arrived back at the hotel weary from such a full day 
and the journey, but content and very happy with the thoughts of 
the day’s visit. We had seen an intimate part of Russia’s past, a 
glimpse inte what Holy Russia used to be, and had a firm convic- 
tion that the citadel of Orthodoxy in Zagorsk is again reaching 
heights of soul saving perhaps unequaled in the past. We had gone 
back several centuries to the time of St. Sergius of Radonezh, his 
successors at the Laura, those who had lived holy and godly lives, 
those who had died defending the Laura from invaders, and we had 
been in the earthly abode of many who are now glorified in the 
Heavens. 


(to be continued) 


A SIGNIFICANT MEETING 


(Sojourn in the Soviet Union of a Deputation of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A.) 


A deputation of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A. headed by the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
President of the Council and Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., visited the Soviet Union from 
the 11th to the 21st of March, 1956, at the invitation of His Holiness 
Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ. 


The members of the deputation were: the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America; the Rey. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council’s Policy and Strategy Committee and President of 
the United Lutheran Church in America; Bishop Decatur Ward 
Nichols, Vice-President of the National Council and Presiding Bish- 
op of the First Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rev. Dr. Herbert Gezork, member of the National Coun- 
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cil’s Department of International Affairs and President of the An- 
dover Newton Theological Seminary (American Baptist Conven- 
tion); Mr. Charles Coolidge Parlin, member of the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches and of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the World Methodist Council; Rev. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, 
Associate General Secretary of the National Council of Churches 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.); Rev. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
Executive Director of the National Council’s Department of Inter- 
national Affairs (Methodist Church); Dr. Paul B. Anderson, mem- 
ber of the National Council’s Department of International Affairs 
(Congregational Christian); and Mr. Donald C. Bolles, Executive 
Director of the Office of Public Relations of the National Council 
of Churches. 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
is the biggest and most influential religious body in America. It 
was founded by a constituent assembly held in Cleveland from the 
28th of November to the Ist of December 1950, and unites up to 
25 of the leading Protestant Churches in the United States and five 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches in the country. 


The above list shows that the deputation which came to the 
U.S.S.R. consisted of representatives of the principal American 
Protestant Churches and the ranking dignitaries of the National 
Council. The purpose of their visit was to establish contact bet- 
ween the Christians of the United States and the Soviet Union, to 
study the activities and the institutions of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and of other Christian Churches in our country, and to dis- 
cuss jointly with representatives of the Christian Churches in the 
Soviet Union a number of questions of interest to Christians of both 
countries. 


Quite naturally, Russian Church circles looked forward to 
the meeting with the American clergymen with great interest and 
were eager to accord the guests a full-hearted reception. 


The deputation of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A. arrived on the 11th of March at the Vnukovo 
Airfield and was welcomed by Nikolai, Metropolitan of Krutitsy 
and Kolomna, and other representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, by Mr. N. Davis, Second Secretary of the American Embas- 
sy in the U.S.S.R. and by Soviet and foreign newspapermen. 


In a brief welcoming address His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Nikolai expressed his joy at the safe arrival of the delegation, and a 
sincere desire to provide the guests all conditions for a happy and 
successful sojourn in our country. He voiced the hope that the visit 
would promote better relations not only between the Christian 
Churches, but also between the peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 
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Speaking in reply, the head of the deputation, Dr. Blake, said 
among other things: “We are happy to be in Moscow at the end of 
a long journey from the United States. We bring greetings from our 
churches to all Christians of this country and look forward to the 
opening of our conversations with the leaders of your churches... 
We believe there is more need now than ever before for all who con- 
fess faith in Christ, as their Lord and Saviour, to get acquainted 
with each other in a spirit of Christian brotherhood and love.” 


The next morning, March 12, the deputation called at the 
Moscow Patriarchate, where it was received by representatives of the 
Russian Church, headed by Metropolitan Nikolai. In his address 
of greeting the Metropolitan said that the leaders of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church welcomed their guests with brotherly love and an 
open heart. “You and we cannot but realize,” he said, “that we are 
children of the same Heavenly Father, disciples of the same Teach- 
er, and adherents of the same Gospel. We have met to exchange 
views jointly on various problems that agitate the Christian world 
today. It is our ardent desire that this visit strengthen the relations 
between our churches. We warmly welcome you in the spirit of 
brotherhood and Christ.” 


In his speech of reply the head of the delegation, Dr. Eugene 
Blake, President of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
of the U.S. A., thanked Metropolitan Nikolai for his warm greet- 
ings. He said that he and his colleagues had appreciated the hos- 
pitality with which they were welcomed in Moscow and he was 
very hopeful that the forthcoming conversations would help es- 
tablish close ties between the churches of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
and promote friendship between the peoples of the two count- 
ries. “We are certain,” he concluded, “that the representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, who are expected in the United States, 
will find a no less hearty reception.” 


The delegation then had its first meeting with His Holiness 
Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ. His Holiness said he 
was delighted with the arrival of the eminent American guests and 
wished them all a pleasant sojourn in the U.S.S.R. He said he 
wanted them to gain the broadest possible knowledge of the life 
of the Russian Orthodox Church and of the Soviet people, and to 
promote thereby fraternal friendship between the churches and the 
peoples of the two countries. 


On the 13th of March the deputation had a lengthy conver- 
sation at the Patriarchate with Metropolitan Nikolai, who thoroughly 
explained the structure, the status and the activities of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, as well as the principles and forms of its parti- 
cipation in the work for peace. In subsequent days, the Metropol- 
itan often received the members of the delegation and had talks 
with them on various church problems. Specifically the question 
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of the attitude of the Russian Orthodox Church to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches came up on the 15th of March in the course of a 
conversation with Dr. Fry, Chairman of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. 


Metropolitan Nikolai said that the Russian Orthodox Church 
did not refuse to revise its position with regard to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, as outlined in the 1948 document. But since that 
document had been the outcome of a conference between a number 
of Orthodox Churches, the Russian Church must first consult the 
churches that signed it, and that would require a certain amount 
of time. 


The Russian Church still held that political questions could 
not enter the sphere of its relations with the World Council of 
Churches. 


On questions of peace and friendship among nations, in their 
various aspects, the Russian Church found harmony between its 
views and the latest decisions of the World Council of Churches, 
and on those questions it could wholly cooperate with the World 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Fry said the Central Committee intended to meet in Hun- 
gary toward the end of July, but it did not expect that an agree- 
ment on reciprocal contacts could be attained by that time. He 
suggested that representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church and 
of the World Council of Churches hold their first meeting next 
autumn to discuss problems on which the two sides have points of 
contact. Dr. Fry believed that in view of the importance of the 
first meeting the delegation of the World Council of Churches 
would consist of representatives of various churches and various 
nations. He concluded by saying that he would gladly report his 
conversation on the subject with Metropolitan Nikolai to the other 
members of the Central Committee. 


On the 14th, 16th and 17th of March the deputation had sev- 
eral extensive discussions with representatives of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, headed by Nikolai, Metropolitan of Krutitsy 
and Kolomna; the Armenian Church, headed by Bishop Vartan; the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Latvia, headed by Archbishop 
Gustav Turs; the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Estonia, headed 
by Archbishop Jan Kiivit; and the U.S.S.R. Council of Evangelical 
Christian Baptists, headed by the Chairman of the Council Yakov 
Zhidkov. 


The conversations were devoted to an interchange of infor- 
mation about the structure, status and activities of the Christian 
Churches and religious denominations in the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and to an exchange of views on the following ques- 
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tions: 1) what have the churches of our countries done, and what 
are they doing for the promotion of world peace; 2) the freedom 
of our churches in the performance of their mission; 3) the Chris- 
tian faith and contemporary science; 4) the Christian faith and 
other religions; 5) present trends of theological education in the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.; 6) Christian literature; and 7) relations 
between churches in the United States and in U.S.S. R. 


At the opening of the conversations the President of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Rev. Dr. 
Eugene Blake, read the following statement on behalf of the dele- 
gation: 


“We come to you in the name of Christ. We come commis- 
sioned by the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 


“It has been almost half a century since youur churches 
and ours have had face-to-face discussions. Even in earlier times 
we were not in close association. In those times geographical dis- 
tances and slowness of transportation separated us. 


“Recently, even though we have not been in conversation with 
each other, history has thrown us closer together than formerly 
because we represent Christian traditions and concerns in our two 
nations which constitute a highly important—if not determinative 
—influence in the fateful life-and-death issues of many peoples. 


“Our mission to you is a church mission. It is not a sub- 
sidiary supplement to national diplomacy. We come without any 
instructions from our government. We are under no obligation to 
with a dedicated loyalty to the Risen Christ. It is in the context of 
report to government upon our return. We are here as churchmen 
the Christian Gospel, and the bearing of that Gospel upon the con- 
duct of men and of nations that we embark upon these conversa- 
tions. 


“The General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. officially instructed us to carry to you the 
following greetings: 


“We instruct our deputation to extend our greetings in Christ 
to the leaders of the churches of the U.S.S.R. and to assure them 
of our prayers that the God of Righteousness will lead the peoples 
of the United States and the Soviet Union into the paths of peace.’ 


“It is also my pleasant duty, as President of the National 
Council of Churches, and on behalf of our entire deputation, to say 
how happy we are to be with you on this occasion. We are look4 
ing forward to your return visit to the United States. We deeply 
welcome these opportunities to exchange views respecting the many 
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important issues on the agenda of our conversations. These issues 
embrace a wide range of concerns related to the life and work of the 
churches in your country and ours, and elsewhere. The clarifica- 
tion of our respective views on such questions as the freedom of the 
churches to fulfill their mission, theological trends, Christian lit- 
erature, justice and peace, the Christian faith and science, and the 
relations between the churches in the United States and those in 
the Soviet Union, will contribute toward a better understanding 
of the many problems with which the churches are confronted in 
these perilous days. 


“We are committed by our understanding of Christian prin- 
ciples to certain social and human values in the present world situ- 
ation, values which are essential to both justice and peace. Our con- 
victions rest upon theological grounds. We believe that nations 
and peoples are subject to moral law grounded in the nature and 
the power of the Creator of the world and of man. 


“We are not asking your assent or agreement to our pre- 
suppositions. We wish to state them clearly so that you may know 
our point of departure as we enter our discussions. One of our 
members will be prepared to make an opening statement on each 
of the items which we have agreed upon for discussion. 


“Notwithstanding the ideological differences by which our 
nations are divided, there is much of elemental and essential signi- 
ficance which the chuurches of your country and ours have in com- 
mon. Despite their radically different settings in history, their dif- 
ferent traditions and circumstances, they look to the same Lord and 
Master. What we have in common as God’s gift is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance, because it is concerned with the understanding 
of history, of the nature of man, of human destiny, and of how God 
rules and what He requires of men. 


“We have both shared the heritage of the Prince of Peace 
for more than nineteen centuries. Surely this heritage and our com- 
mon loyalty to His Gospel and to the Universal Church will enable 
us to stand together for peace and for the freedom and justice with- 
out which peace is neither good nor right. 


“We come to you in the hope and faith that the Holy Spirit 
will illumine all our minds and hearts as we rededicate ourselves 
during these days to the discovery of the Truth in Christ and to obe- 
dience to Him who is the Head of the Church which is His Body.” 


Brief reports were then made about the status of the different 
churches in the United States and the Soviet Union. 


. First to report was the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 
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The Episcopal Church of the United States stems from the 
Anglican Church. It has about two million members, 6,000 parish- 
es, up to 8,000 church officials and some 125 bishops. Its supreme 
directing body is the General Assembly, convened once in three 
years. The Assembly has two chambers: one consists of bishops, 
and the other of priests and laymen. With respect to doctrine and 
organization the Episcopal Church of the United States follows the 
traditions of the Catholic and Reformed churches. It has missions 
in almost all countries of the world and plays a big role in the Ecu- 
menical movement. 


Dr. Franklin C. Fry, representing the Lutheran Church in 
America, made the next report. 


The Lutheran Church has upward of 2,220,000 members and 
is divided into many groups distinguished by nationality and lan- 
guage. The Church has its academies and seminaries, and does a 
lot of charity work including the foundation of institutions for the 
aged and the sick. The Lutheran Church devotes much attention 
to missionary work in the United States as well as in other count- 
ries. 


A statement about the Methodist Church in the United States 
was made by Mr. Charles Parlin, who is a lawyer by profession. 


The Methodist Church, like the Episcopal, stems from the 
Anglican Church. Its founder was John Wesley; an English priest. 
When he was still a student at Oxford he formed a religious club, 
whose members were expected to rise early in the morning and de- 
vote a definite amount of time to offering prayer and reading the 
Bible. The club was called Methodist because its members method- 
ically read the Bible from day to day. At first the society had ‘no 
bishops, but John Wesley and his followers decided that they could 
themselves ordain bishops, and did so. The Methodists thus restored 
Episcopalism. The Methodist Church has much in common with 
the Episcopal Church and likewise belongs to the Anglican Commu- 
nion. It has up to ten million members, of whom approximately 10 
per cent are Negroes. The Methodists have their own universities, 
schools and hospitals. 


Bishop D. Ward Nichols briefly outlined the status of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The African Methodist Church is an offshoot of the Anglican 


Methodist Church. It was established in 1897 in Philadelphia. The . 


separation was prompted by racial considerations because white 
people objected to having colored people in their midst at religious 
services. The founder was a Negro named Richard Eland, who dis- 
associated himself from the Methodist Church and had a big fol- 
lowing. At present the African Methodist Episcopal Church has 12 
bishops, 9,000 clergymen, 9,600 parishes and over a million mem- 
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bers. The Church is divided into 17 sections, 13 of which are in 
the United States, 2 in South Africa, and one each in West Africa 
and South America (Western Guiana). 


The African Methodist Church expresses the aspiration of 
the Negroes for self-determination and is the largest organization 
of its kind in the world. It maintains a big number of schools, hos- 
pitals and asylums in various parts of the United States. The Church 
! seeks to cooperate with all Christian organizations under the slogan: 

“God is our Father, Jesus—our Saviour, and people—our brothers.” 


| The Rev. Dr. Herbert Gezork spoke of the biggest religious 
communion in the United States, the Baptist Church. 


There are approximately 18 million Baptists in the United 
States, divided among 4 National Conventions, each of which breaks 
down into associations uniting local churches. The Baptists recog- 
nize only the New Testament as the sole covenant of faith, but 
among them there are diverse attitudes toward church ordinance. 
The American Baptist Conventions have their seminaries and the- 
ological colleges, and also missionary councils, of which some super- 
vise home missions, and others overseas missions. All American 
Baptists are members of the Baptist World Alliance. 


A communication about the Presbyterian or Reformed 
Church in the United States was made by the Rev. Dr. Eugene C. 
Blake. 


) | The Presbyterian Church in the United States falls into 14 
denominations, of which 6 or 7 are affiliated with the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. The Church ori- 

ginated in the Swiss Reformation, whose leaders in Switzerland 
| were Calvin and Zwingli, and in Scotland, John Knox. The Church 
requires its members to confess Christ as the Saviour and Protector, 
and its officials to take an oath of faith. 


The denominations of the Presbyterian Church have their 
) colleges and seminaries and a large number of missions, which car- 

| ry on work at home and in 37 foreign countries. Church administ- 
ration rests with the local organizations, which elect clergymen 
and laymen once a year to the National Assembly of Presbyterian 
Churches. : 


The aforementioned reports were followed by a concluding 
statement about the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 


y 

2 the U.S. A. The speaker was the Rev. Dr. Roswell Barnes, Associ- 
> i ate General Secretary of the Council. 

5 | The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
- | embraces 30 constituent communions. The Council has no autho- 


- rity over its members. It was formed for the sole purpose of co- 
. operating the churches and coordinating their activities so as to 
\ avoid much confusion in America’s religious life. The highest 
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body of the National Council is the Assembly, which gathers once 
in three years. Its interim governing body is the Central Commit- 
tee, which usually meets four times a year. The Council’s four 
major units which organize activities are: 1) The Division on Re- 
ligious Education; 2) The Division in Charge of Missions Abroad; 
3) The Division in Charge of Home Missions, and 4) The Division 
of Christian Life and Work. The latter Division is concerned with 
evangelization, various questions of international relations, and the 
Church’s social welfare work. 


Furthermore the Council has various departments concern- 
ed with such matters as: religious freedom, cultural and racial inter- 
relations, the Church’s attitude toward economic issues, donations 
and charity, church art, radio and cinema, and general administra- 
tion. Hence the National Council functions as an agency for coor- 
dinating. the activities of member churches. The National Council 
itself is not a member of the World Council of Churches, but some 
of its constituent churches are. 


The representatives of the Christian Churches of the Soviet 
Union listened with close attention and interest to all of the brief 
reports by the deputation members, describing the Protestant 
churches in the United States. From the reports and additional 
statements in reply to questions it became clear that there is a 
great diversity of Protestant denominations in the United States. 
According to Dr. R. P. Barnes, besides the federated churches there 
are over a thousand local religious organizations which exist in- 
dependently. Such a dispersion creates difficulties not only of a reli- 
gious, but also of economic nature as well. That is what induces 
the Protestant churchmen in the United States to search for forms 
and ways of mutual cooperation. 


Next came reports on the status of Christian Churches in the 
Soviet Union, other than the Russian Orthodox Church. Detailed 
information about the latter had been given in a previous talk by 
His Eminence Metropolitan Nikolai. 


The origin of the Russian Orthodox Church dates back to 
the end of the 10th century. Up to the middle of the 15th century 
it was under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople, but 
in 1448 became autocephalous. Throughout the long centuries of its 
history it preserved the ancient apostolic teachings and order. 


Supreme authority in the Russian Orthodox Church is vested in 
the Assembly, (Council) which is convened whenever the need arises. 
It is composed of all the bishops and representatives of the clergy and 
the laity from each diocese. In the interim between Assemblies, the 
Russian Orthodox Church is administered by His Holiness the 
Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ with the assistance of the Sacred 
Synod, which is made up of six diocesan bishops, three of whom 
are permanent members of the Synod; the other three are tempo- 
rary members, summoned to the Synod sessions from amongst the 
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diocesan prelates according to seniority of ordination. When there 
is need to settle urgent church questions of principle, a Bishops’ 
Council is summoned of all of the governing bishops. The Patri- 
archate has set up the following departments to carry on different 
administrative functions: Managerial Board, Academic Committee, 
Foreign Church Relations Department, Economic Department, 
Pensions Committee and Publishing Department. The Russian Or- 
thodox Church has 72 bishoprics in the Soviet Union, administered 
by bishops. Abroad it has 3 Exarchates and a number of missions, 
dioceses, congregations, parishes and monasteries in various count- 
ries. For training clergymen it has 8 theological seminaries and 2 
academies, in Moscow and Leningrad. 


Of the other Christian Churches in the Soviet Union, the 
Armenian Church is the oldest. A communication on the state of 
the Church was made by Bishop Vartan. 


Christianity spread in Armenia in the 2nd - 3rd centuries. The 
first church was founded there in the year 301. It is the Echmiad- 
zin, which is the seat of the Catholicos of All Armenians. The Cath- 
olicos is elected by a National Assembly, at which Armenians living 
in all countries of the world are represented. The Catholicos heads 
the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council. Besides the Echmiadzin Cath- 
olicos, who is called the Supreme Patriarch and Catholicos of All 
Armenians, there is the Cilician Catholicos in Syria, and Patriarchs 
in Jerusalem and Constantinople, all of whom are subordinate to 
Echmiadzin. The Armenian Church has its dioceses and parishes 
in America, Africa, the Near East, and Europe. Echmiadzin 
has a Theological Academy for preparing clergymen for the Ar- 
menian Church, and issues the “Echmiadzin,” the official journal 
of the Catholicos. 


A statement about the Estonian Lutheran Church was made 
by Archbishop Jan Kiivit. 


During the Second World War, the frontline intersected Es- 
tonia twice. Most churches were damaged and many were demo- 
lished completely. By now, nearly all the damage to the churches 
has been repaired, and those that were destroyed have been rebuilt. 
There are up to 170 churches in Estonia and approximately 150 
pastors. Supreme authority is vested in the Church Assembly which 
elects the Archbishop and the High Council, otherwise called “The 
Consistory.” The communion is divided into districts with 10 to 18 
parishes in each. There are special schools for preparing pastors 
and church organists. 


Archbishop Gustav Turs made a communication about the 
Lutheran Church in Latvia. 


In Latvia there are about 300 Lutheran parishes and an equal 
number of churches or houses of prayer. The highest governing 
body is the General Synod, consisting of about 50 members chosen 
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by the District Synods. The General Synod passes church laws, 
elects the Archbishop and also the Supreme Council, or Consistory. 
New pastors are trained at special theological schools. 


The last report was made by Alexander Karev, Secretary- 
General of the U.S.S.R. Council of Evangelical Christian Baptists. 


Baptist organizations first appeared in Russia about 90 years 
ago, at about the same time in the South (the Ukraine) and the 
North (Petersburg). Originally they were called Stundiests. The 
founders of Stundism in the South were German Lutheran Pietist 
pastors, and in the North—Anglican Gardists. Thus emerged the 
two Baptist communions—the Southern and the Northern. The dif- 
ference between them was that the Southern Baptists followed the 
German ceremony of the imposition of hands after baptizing, 
whereas. the Northern followed the English rite of baptizing with- 
out the imposition of hands. In 1944 the two Baptist societies merg- 
ed into one Union. 


The Baptist Union has up to 6,000 parishes. At the head of 
the Union is a Committee of 12 members. The Union has regional 
subdivisions administered by superintendents. The parishes are 
headed by pastors and preachers. The Union publishes a journal 
called “Bratsky Vestnik” (Fraternal Herald). 


After the exchange of information with regard to the status 
and structure of churches in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. the 
meeting took up the question of the freedom of churches to fulfill 
their missions. On this subject a statement was made on behalf 
of the American deputation by the Rt. Rev. Henry Sherrill, Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and on behalf of 
the Russian Orthodox Church by Protopresbyter Nikolai Kolchit- 
sky. Supplementary statements were made by representatives of 
the other churches. 


In the United States the Church is separated from the State. 
The Church is supported by the voluntary donations of its mem- 
bers, but there do exist forms of state financial assistance to the 
Church. For instance, when a citizen pays income tax he can de- 
duct up to 30 per cent in favour of his church. The missionary 
work of American churches is carried on chiefly by laymen. Much 
is done by the churches in the United States in the way of relief 
work and charity, including the maintenance of hospitals. Religion 
is not taught in state schools, but the churches can open their own 
Sunday Schools. There is no clerical party in the United States. 
Churchmen, like all other citizens, differ in their political views 
and adhere to different parties. 


Protopresbyter N. F. Kolchitsky, speaking for the Russian 
Orthodox Church, noted first of all that the mission of Orthodox 
clergy is to bring their flocks into communication with God. In 
the discharge of this lofty mission, he said, the clergymen of the 
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Russian Orthodox Church enjoy full freedom. They exercise the 
guidance of believers chiefly in the churches, where they conduct 
services, administer sacraments and preach sermons. Priests call 
at the homes of the members of their congregation to perform rites 
and to instruct them in the rules of Christian life. Bishops visit the 
parishes in their dioceses and during these tours examine the acti- 
vities of the pastors and talk with the parishioners. 


The representatives of other Christian churches in the Soviet 
Union stated that their churches are just as free in the discharge 
of their missions as the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Director of the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs of the National Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in the U.S. A., read a written statement on behalf of 
the American deputation, dealing with the principles on which the 
American churches participate in the promotion of peace. The state- 
ment reads as follows: 


“1. The member churches of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. vigorously support policies de- 
signed to establish peace with justice throughout the world. They 
believe that peace is the by-product of truth, freedom and right- 
eousness. In their search for peace our churches place primary re- 
liance on those moral and spiritual forces that derive from the 
Christian faith. They seek to view all problems of world order in 
the light of the truth concerning God, man, and God’s purpose for 
the world made known through Jesus Christ. They believe that the 
eternal God revealed in Christ is the Ruler of men and of nations 
and that His purpose in history will be realized. 


“2. Our churches are steadfast in their support of the United 
Nations. They believe that nations can better serve God’s purpose 
for the world as they are brought into organic relationship with one 
another for the common weal. The Charter of the United Nations 
is, in fact, a compact of peace and friendship between and among 
the member states. If the nations will faithfully adhere to their 
pledges to resist aggression, to settle their disputes by peaceful 
means, to reduce and regulate their armaments, to safeguard hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, to establish economic and 
social justice throughout the world, the dread spectre of war will 
vanish and the people of all lands, including those of the Soviet 
Union and the United States, will be able to enjoy the fruits of 
peace. 

“3. Our churches again, and again, have called upon the govern- 
ment of the United States to keep open the doors of international ne- 
gotiation. They have done this in the hope that the tensions currently 
existing between Russia and the United States may be eased. This 
will require patience and understanding. Believers in a God of love 
cannot concede that war is inevitable. To seek the peaceful settle- 
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ment of international disputes, and to arise above immediate self- 
interest to the end that a general war may be averted, is a proce- 
dure required by Christian conviction and consistent with national 
honor and the morals of civilized states. From thousands of pulpits 
across America there is heard the gospel of world justice and peace. 
If there is one thing the American people desire above all else it 
is that the conditions of peace may be firmly established to the end 
that the United States and the Soviet Union may walk together in 
the ways of peace. 

“4. The American churches, mindful of the needs for national 
strength in an insecure world, energetically support efforts to se- 
cure international control of atomic energy and the multilateral 
reduction and effective control of armaments, through the United 
Nations. We recognize that, pending the acceptance by all nations 
of a trustworthy system whereby all armaments, including atomic 
weapons, can be placed under international control, it is unavoid- 
able that the United States shall maintain an adequate military 
establishment. Our recognition of this fact, however, must not be 
construed to mean that we are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
dire consequences that may befall our own and other nations un- 
less the armaments race, now under way, can be stopped. That is 
why our churches welcome President Eisenhower’s letter to Mar- 
shal Bulganin (March 6, 1956) that, under proper safeguards, all 
future production of fissionable materials be limited to peaceful 
use. 


“5. Our churches believe that economic security is essential 
to a just and durable peace. They supported the European Recov- 
ery Program, not as a hostile act directed against the Soviet Union, 
or any other nation, but as a humanitarian endeavour consistent 
with the Christian Gospel that those who are strong shall help bear 
the burdens of those who are weak. Similarly, the American 
churches support programs of technical assistance to the peoples 
of the underdeveloped areas. They believe that, wherever and when- 
ever possible, technical assistance programs should be carried for- 
ward through appropriate agencies of the United Nations. 


“6. Our churches believe that the establishment of a just and 
durable peace cannot be fully achieved apart from the establish- 
ment and safeguarding of human rights. Among the Christian re- 
quirements of world order is a, recognition of the dignity of the 
human person as the image of God, and the granting to all men of 
the rights and liberties compatible with this conception of human 
worth. The American churches pressed for the establishment of a 
commission on human rights within the structure of the United 
Nations. They hailed the adoption by the United Nations of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as an event of historic sig- 
nificance. They believe the rights set forth in this Declaration flow 
from the recognition that every person is of equal worth under 
God. 
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“7. Our churches believe that the government which derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed is the truest ex- 
pression of the rights and dignity of man. They support the goal 
of autonomy for all subject and colonial peoples. They hope that 
the colonial powers may speedily give further tangible evidence of 
their purpose to discharge the ‘sacred trust’ which they have ac- 
knowledged under the Charter of the United Nations, to promote 
the well-being of dependent peoples, to insure their economic and 
social advancement, to develop appropriate forms of self-govern- 
ment, and to assist the progressive growth of their political insti- 
tutions. 


“8. The foregoing is only a summary statement of the purpose 
of our churches to work for world justice and peace. Under the 
guidance of Almighty God they will do everything within their pow- 
er to keep alive the hopes engendered by the Geneva Conferénce 
of the heads of states, and to forge between. the people of the Soviet 
Union and the people of the United States a bond of enduring friend- 
ship.” 


In the name of the Russian Orthodox Church, Metropolitan 
Nikolai presented a written statement, reading as follows: 


“The Russian Orthodox Church, participating in the move- 
ment for peace, proceeds from the requirements of Christian duty. 
In keeping with its ancient traditions, it does not interfere in the 
political and diplomatic acts of governments, considering these acts 
beyond its competence. 

“In line with its Christian duty, it may express, and does ex- 
press, Christian sympathy with such questions as the abolition of 
the colonial system, economic aid to underdeveloped countries, etc., 
since this sympathy is dictated by Christian love for one’s neigh- 
bour and the concern of brother for brother; but it does not parti- 
cipate in the realization of undertakings in these spheres. 

“It raises its voice against atomic weapons, against the nu- 
clear weapon tests, against the armaments race, and stands for con- 
fidence among nations and governments, seeing in all this the 
main source for easing international tension, heeding in its state- 
ments the dictates of Christian conscience. 


“In what ways does our Church manifest its activities on be- 
half of peace? By daily prayers for peace in our churches; in ser- 
mons for the establishment of peace, preached in our churches; 
in messages and communications in the name of the Church to its 
flock and to Christians of the whole world; in the advocacy of peace 
at various international gatherings and conferences, utilizing every 
occasion for this purpose. 


“The Russian Orthodox Church desires that one front of all 
Christians be created to safeguard peace and prevent war, and it 
rejoices at every concordant voice from brother Christians of all 
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the churches, as well as from believers of non-Christian denomi- 
nations. It believes that the voice of all Christian public opinion, in 
defence of peace, the common demand of the entire Christian world 
for peace should influence, and do influence, governments and na- 
tions in promoting peace, and that they constitute a mighty moral 
force, which cannot but facilitate the easing of international ten- 
sion and the strengthening of confidence among nations, and mea- 
sures of governments on behalf of world peace. 


“We therefore welcome with joy and brotherly love the 
Christian spirit of Dr. Van Kirk’s statement given in the name of 
the deputation of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S. A., and its assurance that ‘the member churches of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. vigorous- 
ly support policies designed to establish peace with justice through- 
out the world,’ of which we also have known from the press. 


“We see there is full consonance with our American brethren 
in Christ on the basic issues concerning the promotion of peace: on 
resistance to aggression, on the settlement of international conflicts 
by peaceful means, the reduction of armaments, and on struggle 
against atomic weapons and the very spirit of war. 


“Together with you we hold that ‘believers in a God of love 
cannot concede that war is inevitable’. 


“We are prepared at this time, or in further meetings with 
you, to study any measures or means toward Christian fellowship 
in the defence of peace. We feel that our concord on the funda- 
mental problems of safeguarding peace, reinforced by our direct 
contact and through further personal contact and correspondence 
on this issue, is a factor of great international significance in unit- 
ing Christians to preserve peace on earth.” 


The representatives of all the other Christian churches of the 
Soviet Union—the Armenian (Bishop Vartan), the Estonian Luth- 
eran (Archbishop Jan Kiivit), the Latvian Lutheran (Archbishop 
Gustav Turs) and the Baptist (Secretary-General of the Baptist 
Union A. V. Karev)—fully subscribed to the statement read by Met- 
ropolitan Nikolai on behalf of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The following supplementary notes with regard to Metropo- 
litan Nikolai’s statement on peace were presented on behalf of the 
American deputation by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk: 


“1. We regard as very important the statement made this 
morning by Metropolitan Nikolai. We are impressed with the care 
with which each word is weighed. We ask that the statement of the 
Metropolitan and that which we presented to the Metropolitan, a- 
long with these notes, always be published together. We covenant 
among ourselves to do that, and we ask that you covenant among 
yourselves to do the same. 
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“2. Our delegation welcomes the cordial tone of the state- 
ment by Metropolitan Nikolai. We are grateful that several import- 
ant points of agreement have been reached. 


“3. Certain additional comments must now be made for the 
sake of those who, in the future, read the two documents together. 


a) We have learned from Holy Scripture, and believe as 
churches, that both the goals and the means of achieving 
the goals are morally important and inseparable. Peace is 
the fruit of righteousness and cannot be achieved apart 
from justice, human rights, and fundamental freedoms; 


b) When we speak of disarmament, we have in mind all 
kinds of armaments. We do not believe that atomic 
weapons can be dealt with in isolation from all other ar- 
maments. The question of the reduction and abolition of 
atomic weapons cannot, in our view, be separated from 
the question of effective inspection and control; 


c) On the question of subject and colonial peoples we be- 
lieve a distinction must be made between those nations 
that are now ready for self-determination and those in 
which progressive steps need be taken toward that end. 
We believe some nations do not have the degree of free- 
com and uncoerced self-determination for which they are 
now ready. We believe that the goal of independence and 
freedom is best reached through the processes of law and 
order and by a system of free elections under internation- 
al control, and by the establishment of human rights and 
freedoms. 


d) We reiterate what we said in the paper submitted to Met- 
ropolitan Nikolai respecting human rights. We believe 
the establishment of a just and durable peace cannot be 
achieved apart from the establishment and safeguarding 
of human rights. If we are to have peace with justice 
throughout the world there must be a recognition of the 
dignity of the human person as created in the image of 
God and a granting to all men of the rights and liberties 
compatible with this conception of human worth. 


“4. It is because we share with Metropolitan Nikolai the hope 
that a common Christian witness may be established in support of 
peace and justice, that we have come to the religious leaders of 
the Soviet Union. The establishment of this common Christian wit- 
ness will require further conversations, and that is why we look 
forward to the coming of your deputation to the United States and 
to further exchanges. It would be our hope that in these future 
exchanges there might be a discussion of the role of the United 
Nations in the search for peace.” 
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On the question of “The Christian Faith and Contemporary 


” 


Science,” statements were made on behalf of the Russian Orthodox 
Church by Professor A. I. Ivanov, of the Moscow Theological Aca- 
demy, and Professor L. N. Pariisky, of the Leningrad Theological 
Academy, and on behalf of the American deputation by the Rev Dr. 
Blake, President of the National Council. 


Prof. A. I. Ivanov said that the Christian faith and science 
ach had its own special sphere and its own objectives, and that 
each related to particular aspects of man’s intellectual activity. 
Hence, he noted, it is impossible to compare them from the stand- 
point of how they contradict each other, or exclude each other. 
They have existed, do exist, and shall exist side by side. If some- 
times there are contradictions between them that is because not all 
of the truths of faith are accessible to scientific cognition and ex- 
planation, for the reason that they relate to the supernatural. 


The Christian faith, however, has never denied the need and 
value of science, the need and value of knowledge. Cases of perse- 
cution of some scientists in the West at the times of Medieval In- 
quisition were manifestations of fanaticism by certain individuals, 
and also of papal ambition. The Christian faith and science can 
live without excluding or rejecting one another, because each of 
them has its own sphere and aims. That is why there are many 
instances when learned people, versed in all advancements of sci- 
ence, remain believers. 


Prof. L. N. Pariisky said: religion does not, and cannot, con- 
tradict science. The Christian religion is based on the Holy Bible, 
and science on the study of Nature. 

The Bible and Nature are two books written by God and in- 
tended for man to read. As works of the same Author, they can- 
not contradict each other. And if contradictions are sometimes 
found between them, it is because man does not read rightly one or 
the other book, or both books. 


It is safe to say that scientific knowledge, gained through 
the centuries by the persistent and persevering effort of the human 
mind, confirms, the close alliance between science and faith, leans 
toward the Bible, and conveys the happy affirmation that the world 
and man are creations of the great hands of God. 


The Rev. Dr. Blake emphasized in his talk that his reflec- 
tions were in consonance with those aforesaid, but that he wished to 
make a few additional remarks. A definite distinction, he pointed 
out, is now drawn in the United States between science and “scien- 
tism.” Science is conceived as the pursuit of objective truth through 
repeated experiment or by the statistical method, while scientism is 
a philosophy or conviction which holds that reality and truth can 
be reached only by scientific methods. Science has no quarrel with 
religion, if religion does not try to step outside of its own sphere, 
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but scientism quarrels with religion, as it does with art, because it 
seeks to explain everything by scientific method. Religion was un- 
just in the past, when in the person of the Roman-Catholic Church 
it persecuted scientists, erroneously supposing that scientific dis- 
coveries might imperil the revelations of the Bible. Science tells 
us about the deeds of God, but gives no answear to whether God 
exists, what He has done and what He will do. Therefore we should 
not fear modern scientific discoveries. Religion and science should 
not enter into dispute with each other. Man needs them both. 


On the subject “Christianity and Other Religious,’ Mr. Paul 
B. Anderson, a member of the National Council’s Foreign Affairs 
Department, spoke for the American deputation and A. V. Karev 
spoke for the Baptists of the Soviet Union. 


In the United States there is quite a large number of organiza- 
tions and societies which send their missions abroad. The missionaries 
who go to various countries (China, India, etc.) are assisted there 
by the local Christian organizations. But, as Mr. Anderson noted, 
missionary work in those countries now encounters big difficulties 
and its accomplishments are meagre. 


In the Soviet Union there are no missionary societies, nor are 
there any special missionaries engaged in missionary work abroad. 
Outside the Soviet Union the Russian Orthodox Church partly con- 
ducts missionary work through its institutions in various count- 
ries. 


On two questions: “Present Trends in Theological Education 
in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.” and “Christian Literature,” dis- 
cussions were held at a joint meeting in Zagorsk on the 16th of 
March, attended by members of the American deputation and by 
professors and instructors of the Moscow Theological Academy. The 
speakers on the first question were Archpriest Konstantin Ruzhit- 
sky, Rector of the Academy, on behalf of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and Dr. Herbert Gezork, on behalf of the National Coun- 
cil’s deputation. 


Archpriest Ruzhitsky opened with the remark that he him- 
self was a graduate of the Academy in which the current meeting 
was held, and of which he had been Rector for the past five years. 


“With regard to instruction it should be mentioned,” he 
said, “that our curriculum of divinity schools includes many theo- 
logical subjects, and ancient and contemporary languages. The 
term of study in a seminary is 4 years, and in the Academy another 
4 years, so that the full course of theological education runs to & 
years. Much attention is given to the practical training of the future 
clergymen. 











“Instruction in our theological schools is based on the teach- 
ings of the Holy Fathers of our Church. That does not mean that 
we ignore Western theology, but we do draw basically on the herit- 
age of the Holy Fathers. During our stay in Brtain we were very 
pleased to learn that local theologians take a great interest in 
patrology. If all of us Christians were to revert to the times of the 
Apostles and Holy Fathers,” the Rector concluded, “we would find 
much in common between us.” 


Dr. Gezork began by pointing out that there was a serious 

shortage of clergymen in the United States. At present, he said, over 
15,000 Orthodox and Protestant pulpits and parishes are vacant. 
Therefore the enrollment of theological schools is steadily increas- 
ing, and many have doubled their student body within the last ten 
years. Particular attention is being given to the quality of training 
future clergymen. American church leaders believe that clergymen 
need not only deep consecration, but also good knowledge. The 
four basic subjects of theological study in Protestant seminaries are: 
the Bible, Church History, Systematic Theology and Practical 
Theology, with particular emphasis on the latter. The term of stu- 
dy is three years but in many theological schools it has been in- 
creased to four. Graduates work for a certain period in a church 
under the guidance and supervision of instructors, and perform the 
duties of assistant pastor. One of the distinctive features of Ameri- 
can theological education is its connection with the economic, social 
and political problems of society. The speaker noted that American 
Christianity is characterized by great diversity and division into 
many independent groups. There is a trend now toward coming 
closer together. 
On “Christian Literature” reports were made by Professor 
A. I. Ivanov, of the Moscow Theological Academy, who spoke for 
the Russian Orthodox Church, and by Dr. F. C. Fry, who spoke for 
the National Council. 


Prof. Ivanov noted that the Moscow Patriarchate saw to the 
adequate supply of the clergy and laity with the necessary church 
and religious literature. A considerable number of church and 
worship books are issued for priests and the clergy in general. An 
annual publication which serves as an aid to churchmen is called 
“Divine Service Directions.” It lists the order of church services 
for the whole year. A church calendar is a valuable handbook on 
various matters relating to church practices. Theological questions 
and the life of the Russian Orthodox Church are covered in the 
monthly “Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate.” The first issue of 
“The Theological Herald,” a special collection of articles to be is- 
sued twice a year, is now being prepared for the press. Among the 
Russian publications issued for believers are the Bible, the New 
Testament and Psalter, the Prayer Book, and the theological works 
of contemporary hierarchs: the eternally memorable Patriarch 
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Serghi, His Holiness Patriarch Alexis, and the Most Reverend Met- 
ropolitan Nikolai. To this list should be added the special publica- 
tions put out on the occasion of particular events in the life of the 
Church. Prof. Ivanov added that some of the institutions of the 
Russian Orthodox Church abroad also publish periodicals. 


Dr. Franklin C. Fry dwelt on the publication of religious lite- 
rature by the Protestant churches of America. He noted that church- 
es in the United States attached great importance to the printed word 
and extensively used the press. Theological books, as well as period- 
icals, he pointed out, are issued in great numbers. To say nothing 
of the immense circulation figures, the titles of the printed works 
run into hundreds. The abundance of religious literature is explain- 
ed by the fact that evangelization in the Protestant churches is con- 
ducted by the believers themselves and a considerable portion of 
the religious books are issued to aid them in that matter. 


The last question concerning the relations between the 
churches in the United States and those in the Soviet Union did 
not evoke broad discussion because it became clear from the ex- 
change of views and information that in both countries the rela- 
tions between different churches and religious societies are in the 
nature of fraternal goodwill. 


The conversations wound up on the 17th of March in the 
Patriarchate with an address to the members of the American depu- 
tation by Metropolitan Nikolai, who said: 


“Mr. President, Members of the delegation, Dear brethren 
in Christ, 

“The statement Dr. Blake made at the opening of our con- 
versations concluded with the following words: ‘We come to you 
in the hope and faith that the Holy Spirit will illumine all our minds 
and hearts as we rededicate ourselves during these days to the dis- 
covery of the Truth in Christ and to obedience to Him who is the 
Head of the Church which is His Body.’ 


“It will still be our pleasure to have you as our guests, but 
now that we are concluding the conversations with the participation 
of all Christian churches I would like to say that the faith and hope 
expressed in your first address—that the Holy Spirit will illumine 
all our minds and hearts—have been fully justified. That is my 
conviction and the conviction of all who took part in the conver- 
sations. 

“We ali, who have joined in the discussions, had been united 
by the Holy Spirit in fraternal Christian love. It was that atmos- 
phere of fraternal Christian love that pervaded all the days of our 
meetings and conversations. 


“From the General Board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. you brought us the following 
greeting: 
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“ ‘We instruct our deputation to extend our greetings in 
Christ to the leaders of the churches of the U.S.S.R., and to assure 
them of our prayers that God will lead the peoples of the United 
States and the Soviet Union into the paths of peace.’ 


“On behalf of the Russian Orthodox Church and of the Chris- 
tian churches represented at our meetings I ask you to convey to 
the General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. our warmest feelings of brotherly love in Christ, our 
heartiest fraternal greetings, and our gratitude to the Board of the 
National Council for having sent its deputation to visit us here, and 
also to express our delight at this communion with you. 


“You said you were happy to come here to spend some days 
in association with us. Allow me to share your feelings completely 
and to say. that we, likewise, are happy and pleased to see you in 
our midst and to be with you in this holy fraternal association. 


“We heartily thank you for your friendly, brotherly and 
candid exchange of opinion on a number of church and religious 
questions that are of interest to our Church.” 


Dr. Blake thanked Metropolitan Nikolai and all present for 
their cordiality and, in token of remembrance, presented vases of 
a special glass made in America to the heads of the delegations re- 
presenting the Christian Churches of the Soviet Union, who parti- 
cipated in the conversations. “I think,” he said, “that when you 
look at them in later years you will remember the warmth and 
good feeling that was in all of us during these conversations.” 


On the 15th of March His Holiness Alexis, Patriarch of Mos- 
cow and Ali Russ, gave a reception in honour of the deputation 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
It was attended by representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church 
headed by Nikolai, Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolpmna, the 
Chairman of the Council on the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church under the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. G. G. Kar- 
pov, and Mr. MacFadden from the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. Greet- 
ings were exchanged between His Holiness Patriarch Alexis and 
the head of the American deputation, the Rev. Dr. Eugene Blake. 
Patriarch Alexis said in part: 

“I take the occasion of this brotherly meeting to express once 
again to you, the members of the deputation of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., our cordial greetings 
on the occasion of your arrival here. 


“It was with pleasure that we learned of your desire to come 
and visit us and learn of the status and life of our Church, and it 
is now with joy that we welcome you as our dear guests. 


“We note with satisfaction that our Russian Orthodox Church 
attracts the attention of many churches of Western denominations. 
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Therefore, we are ready with full sincerity to satisfy your desire 
to gain a better understanding of the life of our Church and the 
conditions in which it proceeds. What is it that unites us? What 
unites us first and foremost is our common faith in the Lord, 
and also the aspiration to guide our life, and that of our believers, 
according to the Lord’s commandments. 


“I am confident that our present meeting with you, who are 
zealous churchmen, will lead to closer intercourse between our 
Church and your Church Union, and even to the consolidation of 
peace and friendship between our peoples. 


“I wish you success in your ecclesiastical work, and may the 
fraternal love in Christ between us grow stronger. 


“Allow me to convey through the representative of the Ameri- 
can Embassy our sincere greetings, and our wishes of every pros- 
perity, peace and God’s blessing to the people of the United States 
and to their President, Mr. Eisenhower.” 


In his reply, Dr. Blake thanked the Patriarch for the recep- 
tion and said he was confident that the cordial spirit of the occar 
sion would never be forgotten by the members of the deputation. 
He then offered the assurance that the Christians in the United States 
were most heartily disposed toward the Christians in the Soviet 
Union and that the Church delegation from the U.S.S.R. would 
find as much love in the United States as the American deputation 
had found here. In conclusion Dr. Blake expressed hope for a fur- 
ther improvement in the relations between the churches and the 
peoples of the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R. 


The members of the American deputation spent the whole 
day of March 16 in the famous Troitse-Serghiyev Monastery, exa- 
mining the cathedrals, churches and shrines, the patriarchal cham- 
bers and the museum of sacred utensils and vestments. Next they 
went to the Theological Academy, where they were welcomed by 
the Rector Archpriest K. I. Ruzhitsky. There they examined the 
classrooms and attended several lectures. Later the guests were 
shown the Archaeological Museum, the room of His Holiness Pa- 
triarch Alexis, which he occupied at the time he was a student of 
the Moscow Theological Academy, and other chambers. 


In the evening the guests heard a concert by the Academic 
Choir, talked with members of the Academy Corporation on eccle- 
siastical matters, and saw a film titled “The Assembly of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in 1945.” 


Upon leaving the Academy, all members of the deputation 
made entries in the Visitor’s Book, setting forth their impressions 
and expressing gratitude for the hospitality. Dr. Blake, for instance, 
wrote down: “We were deeply impressed by the singing of the 
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young people. The warmth in their voices gave us the feeling that 
it is their calling to be the servants of Jesus Christ. May they pray 
for us in their churches, and we shall pray for them.” 

Dr. Franklin C. Fry wrote: “These have been memorable 
days of acquaintance and mutual understanding. With gratitude 
for your hospitality.” 


On the 19th of March the deputation visited Leningrad. Dur- 
ing their brief stay there, the guests toured the city, visited the 
Pioneer Palace, the Theological Academy and the Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration, and attended the evening service in the Nikolsky 
Cathedral. The deputation was received by Yelevferi (Ewethereus), 
the Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod. 

The deputation of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. was received twice, in accordance with its 
wishes, on the 17th and 20th of March, by G. G. Karpov, Chairman 
of the Council on the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church under 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S. R. I. V. Polyansky, Chairman 
of the Council on the Affairs of Religious Cults under the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., took part in the talks. The members 
of the deputation were interested in matters concerning the inter- 
relations between the state and the religious denominations in the 
U.S.S. R. 


In the evening of March 17th the Council on the Affairs of 
the Russian Orthodox Church under the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. gave a reception in honour of the deputation of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. Besides the 
members of the deputation, present at the reception were: His 
Holiness Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ, Nikolai, Met- 
ropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolomna, the Patriarch’s Exarch in Ame- 
rica Boris, Archbishop of the Aleutians and North America, other 
representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church, Vasili, Bishop of 
Sergiopol, the Moscow representative of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
the representatives who took part in the conversations on behalf 
of the Christian Churches of the Soviet Union, and also representa- 
tives of Soviet public organizations. 


The reception was attended by the U. S. Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Charles E. Bohlen, and by the Second Secretary 
of the Embassy Mr. N. Davis. 

G. G. Karpov, Chairman of the Council on the Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church under the Council of Ministers of the 


U.S.S.R., and the Rev. Dr. Eugene C. Blake, head of the American 
deputation, exchanged salutatory speeches. 


G. G. Karpov emphasized that the Russian Orthodox Church 
received many delegations from the West and thereby expanded 
and strengthened its relations with the Western Christian Church- 
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es. The Council on the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
he said, renders every possible assistance in promoting those rela- 
tions. An American delegation of churchmen has come for the first 
time and we hope it will not be the last. Reciprocal visits stimulate 
the consolidation of friendly relations between churches and peo- 
ples. The Council shall continue to facilitate the development of 
such relations. 


Dr. Blake expressed gratitude for the hospitality which, he 
said, would be long remembered. The visit of the deputation of the 
National Council is the first step toward establishing contact. The 
next step will be a return visit of Russian churchmen to the United 
States. He said that the barriers between peoples must be over- 
come. 


On the same day, March 17, the American deputation visited 
two Moscow churches: the Church of St. Poeman the Great in Vorot- 
niki, where it was greeted by Archpriest N. Bazhanov, and the 
All-Saints Church in Sokolniki, where it was welcomed by Arch- 
priest K. Meshchersky. Brief speeches in reply were made on be- 
half of the deputation by Bishop H. K. Sherrill and the Rev. Dr. 
Fry. 


On Sunday, March 18, the guests attended the evening service 
in the Bogoyaviensky (Epiphany) Cathedral, officiated by His Holi- 
ness Fatriarch Alexis, and later visited an Orthodox Church at Udel- 
naya Station, outside of Moscow. 


Although their attention was devoted to familiarizing them- 
selves with the state and activities of the Christian Churches in the 
Soviet Union, the members of the deputation found time in the 
intermissions between conversations and receptions to see cultural 
monuments and institutions in the Soviet capital and to study some 
aspects of the people’s life. 


Both the Russian and foreign press was keenly interested 
in the visit to the Soviet Union of the deputation of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. and therefore all 
the highlights of their sojourn were widely reported by the press 
in our country and abroad. 


At the last meeting held in the Moscow Patriarchate on the 
20th of March, a joint communiqué was adopted outlining the re- 
sults of the aforesaid conversations between the members of the 
deputation and the representatives of the Russian and other Chris- 
tian Churches in the Soviet Union. The communiqué listed the 
questions taken up during the discussions and noted in conclusion 
that “the conversations were held in a spirit of Christian under- 
standing and were of a friendly and hearty nature. They clari- 
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fied the points of agreement on the questions under consideration, 
and also certain differences of viewpoint. 


“As a result of the exchanges of opinion it was firmly decided 
to develop contacts through reciprocal visitation of both countries 
by church delegations, and also by exchanging scientific, theological, 
ecclesiastical and historical literature, by profoundly studying the 
dogmatic systems and moral theology of the churches, and by close- 
ly working together on the pressing issue of our times—the main- 
tenance of world peace, with the conviction that all these endeavors 
shall conduce to rapprochement and friendship between our peo- 
ples.” 


The deputation left Moscow for the United States on the 21st 
of March. It was seen off at the Vnukovo Airfield by Metropolitan 
Nikolai and other representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate. It was 
also seen off by S. K. Belyshev, Vice-Chairman of the Council on 
the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church under the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and by V. I. Gostev, Vice-Chairman of 
the Council on the Affairs of Religious Cults under the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 


Farewell speeches were exchanged at the airfield between 
Metropolitan Nikolai and the Rev. Dr. Blake. 


In his appraisal of the results and the significance of the 
American churchmen’s visit to the Soviet Union, Dr. Blake remarked 
in an interview with a correspondent of the “New Times” magazine 
that the visit was “an important step toward attaining mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship between the believers of our two count- 
ries, and between the peoples of America and the Soviet Union.” 


We likewise think that the sojourn of the American guests in 
the Soviet Union was an important and significant event. It was 
the first time in the history of the relations between our two count- 
ries that the leading churchmen of both countries met for the pur- 
pose of knowing each other better and of attaining understanding 
through personal contact. The numerouus talks, held in a candid 
and friendly spirit, clarified both the points of certain differences, 
and the points of complete harmony of views on many important 
issues. In the unanimous opinion of all the participants of the con- 
versations, direct contact proved very helpful in building up mutual 
confidence. We believe, therefore, that this first meeting the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Churches of the United States and the So- 
viet Union will contribute to a fraternal rapprochement between the 
churches of our two countries and to the consolidation of friend- 
ship between the two great peoples to the benefit and good of all 
menkind. 


(J. M. P. No.5 1956) 
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PATRIARCH SERGIUS — Spiritual Poet 


The whole Orthodox Catholic world knows the name of the 
Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, Sergius. His radiant 
memory is everywhere honored. Many articles have been written 
and addresses spoken in praise of his theological labors and his wise 
government of the Russian Orthodox Church. Few people, however, 
know that the late Patriarch Sergius was a spiritual poet, a “spirit- 
ual singer.” 


The sacred poesy of the Church were close to the Patriarch’s 
soul. He was enraptured by certain church prayers and hymns. He 
knew the sweetness of prayer, and he was wont to read daily at 
home, if he was not in church, all of the ecclesiastical offices ac- 
cording to the Oktoechos and Menaion. The Most Holy Patriarch 
loved church singing and music. During leisure moments he re- 
laxed by playing the harmonium. This instrument, which belonged 
to the late Patriarch, is preserved at the Moscow Patriarchate along 
with the manuscripts of religious musical compositions of Arch- 
priest P. Turchaninov, whose music he especially loved. The Pa- 
triarchate also preserves all of the liturgical books of the late Pa- 
triarch, which contain annotations in his own hand, witnessing to 
his profound penetration into the sacred texts of these books. 


The Most Holy Patriarch Sergius wrote an Akathistos to the 
Resurrection of Christ, a canon to the Most Holy Theotokos, an 
Akathistos in honor of the St. Seraphim-Diveev icon of the Theoto- 
kos—called the “Tenderness” Icon of the BVM, an Akathistos to the 
Vladimir icon of the Mother of God, and many other poetic-litur- 
gical compositions. 


All the liturgical works of the late Patriarch Sergius are 
distinguished by their beautiful, correct Slavonic language, elegant 
poetic speech, and profound theological content. All of them are a 
reflection of his great and sincere faith and Christian attitude. The 
reading and singing of his compositions enflame the heart with 
radiant Christian feelings; they bring peace to the soul. 


His Akathistos of “The Resurrection of Christ” is generally 
read in the period from Pascha to the Ascension, The worshippers 
sing the conclusions of the Oikoi with animation: “Christ is risen 
from the dead; trampling down death by death; and upon those in 
the tombs bestowing life.” The conclusion of every Oikos with the 
Paschal troparion is unusual, but it cannot but be agreed that it 
would be impossible to think of a better conclusion. 


The Canon to the Most Holy Theotokos is sung (along with 
its troparia) to the ordinary chant of the Heirmoi of the canon of 
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the fourth Tone: “I shall open my lips.” The text and meter lend 
themselves easily to the musical phrases. 


The Akathistos to the icon of the Mother of God, the “Tender- 
ness,” is bound up with deep devotion to St. Seraphim of Sarov, 
whom Patriarch Sergius considered his especial heavenly protector. 
This Akathistos was written by him in the years 1924 - 25. 


For Orthodox people who have been torn for long years from 
their country and who have a confused and incorrect conception of 
the situation of religion in Russia, these works of Patriarch Sergius 
may serve as an example of the fact that nothing hindered Russian 
Orthodox people from writing hymns to the glory of Christ the 
Saviour and His all-immaculate Mother, and to sing these hymns 
in their churches. Besides this, the spiritual-poetic works of Pa- 
triarch Sergius are valuable for a characterization of him. They 
speak to us of his bounteous gift of prayer and faith, profound 
thought and gentle heart. They show that Patriarch Sergius lived 
a Church life and served Holy Church with all the powers of his 
soul. The Church was for him a great treasury which he guarded 
and sanctified through his life. The valiant Patriarch left us the 
example that we must value Holy Church, be within her pale, and 
unite in common liturgical prayer. 


Prof. L. Pariisky 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAM FOR ORTHODOX YOUTH 


HE Orthodox Catholic Church has an elaborate System of pray- 

er services and feast days calculated to deepen the spiritual 
understanding of her people. Within the hymns and prayers of 
the Orthodox Church’s Yearly Cycle one can learn everything there 
is to know about the Church of Christ. 


Not having complete confidence in the changing circumstan- 
ces of every age, and not knowing the qualifications the Church lead- 
ers would have from time to time, the Great Fathers and Monastic 
Giants of Orthodoxy put into hymn form all the teachings of the 
Church. In this way the people could learn all about Orthodoxy by 
singing the beautiful and joyous poetry of the Church. 


This system of prayer services and feast days, with its thou- 
sands of hymns and prayers, proved its tremendous value especially 
when the Greek speaking segment of Orthodoxy was enslaved to the 
Turks for so many hundreds of years. Down through these cen- 
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turies the Church had very few learned or even moderately educated 
priests. In spite of this the people never forgot the teachings of 
the Church because they learned them by singing and praying in 
Church every morning and night. 


From the hymns, prayers, and services of the Orthodox Daily 
Cycle one can learn the life and teaching of Christ, the teachings 
of the Old Testament, the lives and teachings of the Apostles, of the 
Saints, Martyrs, Confessors, of the Great Fathers of the Church, 
the history of the Church, and the dogmatical decisions of all the 
Ecumenical Councils. 


The wonderful thing about the Orthodox Church’s method of 
teaching is that instead of being bored to death by the dry sermons 
of some minister, the people enjoy learning by singing the beauti- 
ful hymns of our magnificent musical traditions. 


We Orthodox of America are in danger of destroying this 
sreat heritage of our Church by not paying enough attention to the 
beautiful services, feast days, and sacred music of our Church 
Fathers. 


The Orthodox youth of America must meet the challenge 
and preserve this almost two thousand year old method of religious 
instruction. The youth must take an interest and learn the Ortho- 
dox Church Year with all its wealth of feast days, services, hymns, 
and prayers. Everyone seems to be complaining that he knows very 
little about the Orthodox Church. Let’s stop complaining. Let us 
learn about the teachings of Orthodoxy the same way Orthodox 
Christians have been doing for almost two thousand years. 


We are more than confident that the youth will take up the 
banner of Orthodoxy in the Western World and establish in their 
hearts and minds the glorious and ancient traditions of our Fathers. 
The best way to learn these traditions is to share and take part in 
the liturgical cycle of our Church. 


The first step of the youth in this direction shoud be active 
participation in Church services not only every Sunday but also 
during the Great feast-days of the Church. 


It is, therefore, suggested that youth groups all over the 
country, should take part in the major festive occasions and try to 
learn as much as they can with the help and guidance of their priest. 
Wherever and whenever possible the youth groups should sponsor 
such services as Vespers, Compline etc., at which time their priest 
‘an explain certain holidays and explain the services and give lec- 
tures on many topics vital to a proper understanding of our Ortho- 
dox Church. J. R. 
a 

















NEW CHURCH IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Nativity of Christ parish in Youngstown, Ohio, was organized in 1915. 
Before the parish was organized, several young men immigrants from 
Russia got together to find a way of acquiring a place they could call their 
own. These few rehearsed some of the Christmas carols they used to sing 
in their native land and then ventured out to the homes of their friends 
to praise the Blessed Nativity. With the monies thus gathered, they set 
out to organize a Russian Church. At first, a building was rented on the 
East side of the town to hold services. Soon a school building was pur- 
chased and converted into a “temporary” temple on Arlington Street on 
the North side of the city. This structure served the needs of the parish 
until the Summer of 1955. According to local legend, this parish church 
was dedicated to the Holy Nativity of Christ our Saviour because the first 
funds for its organization were raised through Christmas caroling. 


The first baptism in the parish registry shows the name Hope (Na- 
dezhda). With hope in the future, the parish began to be the Ark of Sal- 
vation. Soon Orthodox Catholics from Serbia, Macedonian-Bulgaria, Ga- 
licia, Carpatho-Russia and other places found a home in Nativity parish. 
After the first World War, many of the non-Russian immigrants estab- 
lished their own parishes and the membership at Nativity Church de- 
clined greatly. Laxness toward God and religious obligations on the part 
of many people and the depression of the 20s and 30s created a problem 
for existence. A faithful few, the unsung heroes of the parish, labored 
diligently to keep the parish from dying out. 


In February 1952, the Reverend Feodor Kovalchuk was appointed 
pastor to accomplish the task of building a new church. In 1953, ground was 
purchased on the South side of the city for the site of the new church. On 
2 May 1954, the Most Rev. Archbishop Germogen consecrated the ground 
and blessed the cross which was sunk into the spot over which stands the 
Holy Altar of the new church. Construction was started in the Fall of 1954 
by Fred Roberts Construction Co. The church was designed by the pastor 
and the architects for the job were Smith, Friedman and Smith of Youngs- 
town. Because there was very little money at the beginning of the con- 
struction, there were many who feared that the reality of having a new 
church plant would never be accomplished. However, with hope in Al- 
mighty God and prayer, the project was pushed forward and in April 
1956, we were ready to start using the church. 


On Sunday, 25 December 1955, the first Liturgy was celebrated in 
the basement of the new church, as the upstairs was not completed. As 
the holy season of Pascha was approaching, the need to have the church 
ready was pressing. Working toward this end, Yallech Lumber Co.,: of 
Struthers, Ohio, undertook to construct the Ikonostasis on credit and se- 
veral members of the parish gave their time and money to build and fin- 
ish the Holy Altar and the other essentials in the church. 


On Saturday, 14 April, the Lesser Blessing of holy water was cele- 


brated by the Right Reverend Archimandrite Dositheus (Ivanchenko), as- 
sisted by the pastor, the Very Reverend Father Feodor Kovalchuk and the 
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New Nativity of Christ Church - Youngstown, Ohio 
(Since photo was made, imported Mosaic of Christ sets in the Niche) 


Reverend Father Peter Krochta of Arnold, Pennsylvania. Andrew Wo- 
ronovich and Michael Kirilloff of Baltimore, Maryland, served as sub- 
deacons. Sunday morning at 10, the Rt. Rev. Archimandrite Dositheus, 
assisted by the pastor, the Reverend Father Gregory Surrency of Wolf 
Run, Ohio, and the Reverend Father Peter Krochta, celebrated the “rite 
of placing the Holy Antimension on the Altar.” Before the beginning of 
the service, all the people filed through the Sanctuary to view the Holy 
Altar which was as yet unconsecrated. Following this, the washing of 
the Altar and placing the Liturgica! articles on the Altar and the Altar of 
Prothesis was done. During the washing and wiping of the Holy Altar, 
several hundred white handkerchiefs, tied end to end, were passed through 
the Deacon’s doors and were used to wipe down the Altar. Before and 
during the services, Father Archimandrite Dositheus preached several ser- 
mons explaining the significance of the rituals. All the walls of the in- 
terior of the church were then incensed and blessed with holy water. The 
Holy Antimension was carried around the exterior of the church in proces- 
sion as the walls were also incensed and blessed with holy water. Be- 
fore the beginning of the first Divine Liturgy in the new church, Father 
Archimandrite Dositheus preached a sermon on the significance of a 
church in the life of a Christian. He also pointed out that without the 
deep rooted faith in the help of God, nothing can be accomplished by our 
own human means. Directing attention to the beauty of this new Ortho- 
dox temple, he emphasized the necessity that all parishioners continue 
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to fully cooperate with their pastor in his efforts to fulfill the goals set 
by him and the spiritual authorities. “You may all be rightfully proud 
on this day,” Father Archimandrite concluded, “that you are about to 
pray the first Holy Liturgy in one of the most beautiful Russian Orthodox 
churches in America.” The Reverend Father George Hutnyan, pastor of 
St. Michael’s Carpatho-Russian Church in Youngstown, arrived to parti- 
cipate in the Liturgy. A chartered bus of parishioners from St. John’s 
Church in Arnold, Pa., several cars of people from the same parish and 
from Wolf Run, Ohio, came early in the morning to participate in the de- 
dication. When pews are installed, the seating capacity will be 240. On 
this Sunday, 15 April, the church was filled with approximately 600 people. 


Father Gregory Surrency preached the sermon in English after the 
Gospel. He pointed out the significant fact that since most of the Divine 
Liturgy was being conducted in the English language, this new House of 
God must serve as the source of salvation for all people in our blessed 
land. “We can state in all honesty, that we are blessed to be in canonical 
communion with our spiritual head, His Holiness, the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow and All Russ, and at the same time that we are exemplary loyal Amer- 
ican citizens. The Orthodox Catholic Temple in every community is now 
an integral part of our American way of life dedicated to the salvation 
of souls. We must ever guard the sacredness of our mission upon this 
earth. This new church is but one step forward in our task of bringing 
our Holy Church to the American people. I am enthused with this truly 
beautiful church, its construction in the best tradition of the Orthodox 
Russo-Byzantine form of church structure, looking down upon it, it is 
in the form of a cross. I am further enthused with its rounded arches, 
its very narrow windows which create an atmosphere of being in a re- 
ligious world, its harmonious choice of simple decorative crosses, the 
special glass enclosed room for mothers with babies, the spacious vestibule, 
the simple lines of this grand Ikonostasis, the modern conveniences, and 
when God blesses you to decorate the walls in the best of our iconographic 
tradition, you have a jewel box for a church. We are happy for and with 
all of you on this solemn occasion.” 


Instead of the choir rendering a “concert number” during the Priests 
Communion, Father Krochta read all the “Prayers in preparation for Holy 
Communion” since there were a great number of communicants. At the 
conclusion of the Holy Liturgy, the Pastor, Father Feodor, summarized 
briefly the history of the parish and expressed gratitude and thanks to 
all who labored for this holy Temple. He also thanked the Rt. Rev. Archi- 
mandrite Dositheus, the clergy and all visitors for coming to make this 
event memorable in the annals of the parish. Fr. Kovalchuk mentioned 
that the former pastor, Archpriest Nicholas Levitsky, who passed away 
five years ago, had started the Building Fund for this new church. The 
ladies of the Sisterhood received special mention as they were the initial 
donors to this first Fund Drive and have continued to assist in the work, 
of the parish. The Church Council, Choir, past and present Parish Ward- 
ens and others were cited. Many Years were then proclaimed and sung 
for His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, our beloved Archbishop Boris, for our 
country and all authorities, the founders of the Holy Temple and for ail 
the people. A Litany for the Dead was said for all departed former pastors 
and the founders of the Temple. 
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Interior of Nativity Church - Youngstown, Ohio 
The Holy Icon of the B.V.M. of Pochaev, brought from Pochaev, 
Uk.S.S.R., by Fr. Kovalchuk, is below the Cross on Ikonostasis 


Immediately after the services at 1:30, a lenten luncheon was served 
to over 200 persons in the church basement. The program was brief. In- 
troductions of guests were made and the Honorable Frank X. Kryzan, Mayor 
of Youngstown, brought official greetings from the city to members of the 
Nativity parish. He emphasized the need for cooperation and stated that 
a pastor, like an executive, must make decisions and carry out a program 
to the best interests of his endeavors. He highly praised the work of 
Father Kovalchuk in the community and in the parish and the progress 
which the parish has made. His brief but very choice talk fitting the oc- 
casion was made in English and Polish. Mayor Kryzan is a great friend 
of Nativity of Christ parish. Father Archimandrite made a short com- 
mentary on the beauty of friendly cooperative work in the parish and 
then led the gathering in closing prayer. 


The once seemingly remote dream of building a new edifice to God, 
is now a reality. May these efforts be blessed for the glory of God. 


Severus Eleazaroff 
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0 4YyVAOTBOPHOW HKOHE SHAMCHHA 
[IpecBaTbin BoropoAnubl 


B xpame JlennurpaacKkoH JiyxopHohk Akaemuu. 


PEYb HA FTOJLOBOM AKTE 
Jlenuurpaackoh JlyxosHoh Akagemun 30 neka6pa 1955 r. 


B HauleM aKkaeMH4eCKOM XpaMe HaXOJHTCA ApeBHAA, BeJIHKaA 
CBATbIHA 4UVLOTBOPHbIN OO6pa3s SHamMeHHaA IIpecBaTbin BoropoAHUbl. 
Uctopua 9TOK CBATbIHH JO TaKOH cTenmeHH HHTepecHa HW MOYYHTeJb- 
Ha, YTO pe4db O HEH Ha CefTOAHALWHeEM HalliemM cOOpaHHHn NpelctaBla- 
e€TCH BIOJHe eCTECTBCHHOH, NOHATHOH H BPA JM HYKAaeTCA ele B 
KaKHX HOO MpeABapHTeAbHbIX OObACHEHHAX. ; 
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Ilon MMeHe€M HKOHbI 3HamMeHHA Bowne Matepuw y Hac Ha 
PycH H32aBHa H3BeCTHO HKOHHOe MoACHOe H300paxeHHe Boroma- 
TepH, C BO3ZeCTbIMH, NOAHATbIMH K HeEOy pyKaMH H C IIpeqBe4HbIM 
Muaanenuem Mucycom, cuanuiHM B Ee Hegpax. BoroMaamzenel mpa- 
BOH pykKoH CBoeH O.arocioBAneT MHP, a B JeBOH epxXHT CBHTOK 
KaK CHMBOJI, 3HaK ClaCHTeJIbHOrO YYeHHA, KOTOPbIM OH MmpocBeLlaeT 
yYeOBeYeCKHH POL. 


Camoc HaHMeHOBaHHe “3HaMeHHe” BrepBbie yCBOeHO ObI0 B 
KoHUe XII Beka o6pas3y IIpecsatoh Boropoznubl, HaxOAMBUIeMycA 
Toraa B Beankom Hosorpaze. 


BeankKHh KHaA3b Cy3qaabcKHh H BaagumMupcKHh Axngapeh Boro- 
H06CKHH, B COIO3e€ C MHOPHMH APYFHMH YAe.bHbIMH PYCCKHMH KHA3b- 
AMH, 3a YMa/l CMHPHTb HeENOKOpHBIH Hospropod wu c 3TOH WedbiO Ha- 
npaBuil MpoTHB Hero 3HMOH 1170 r. TpOMaqHyH, CHAbHYHO BOCHHYIO 
paTb. 


Hosropoaub 6bi1n OObATHI BeEHKHM CTPaxOM HM HCKaJH Ce- 
6e cnaceHHs B OOuleH rops4ueli, cae3HOH MOAHTBe B XpaMaX CBOHX, 
KOTOpble ObIH OTKPbITbI 2e€Hb H HOUb. Bo raaBe MOJHBUIMXCA OBIT 
TorqawiHHH Hosropozckwh apxuvenuckon Moan, MpHuTeHHbIh BmO- 
C€ACTBHH K JHKY CBATHIX (B 1186 r., mMaMATb ero 7 ceHnT.) Emy OnI10 
BHJeHHe B3ATb H3 WepKBH Craca, 4TO Ha MabHHOH yaulle, HKOHY 
IIpecsatbia Boropoaznubl 4 nowHATH Ee wa ropoycKue cTeHbl. Mkona 
Oba TOPXKeCTBEHHO BHeCeHa Ha CTeHY Topoda HW OOpalleHa AHWLOM 
K HanllaarouluM. OAHOH H3 NYWIeHHbIX Tpea AHK Boromatepu Obi pa- 
‘HeH, Mocawe Yero HKOHA CaMa COOOH OOpaTHJacb K TrOpory HU H3 O4eH 
Ee notTekiH cle3bl, KOoTOpbpie Baagbika Moann co6upaa B cBoWw de- 
J0Hb. B TO #*e CaMOe BPeCMA BHESATIHBIN yKAC Halal Ha OCaKLaBUIHX 
ropod, cTpalliHasA, *XYTKaA TbMa OKYTaJla HX, H OHH B CMATeCHHH CTa- 
JH NopaxkaTb Apyr apyra. Buaa sto, Hopropogzubl nocnewiMAH OTBO- 
PHTb TOPpOACKHe BOPOTa, YCTPeEMHJIHCb Ha MPOTHBHHKOB HW OepxKaJH 
Hal HHMH MOJHYHO, OKOHYaTebHyWO NOGezy. To Onito 25 cbespaaa 
1170 r. B namatb “3Hamenus IIpecsatnin Boroposznubl, 6puwero B 
BeIHKOM Hosporpaze”, Toraza xe Baagbikoh HoaHHom Obl ycTaHoB- 
JJ@H Mipa3QHHK, KOTOPbIH c TeX NOP exeroAHO coBepulaetca 27 HOAG- 
pa WH MMeeT CBOW OCO6yHW cayx6y. IIpa3aqHHK ycTaHOBJeH He Ha 25 
(beBppaan, YTOGHI He HAPylaTb CyXOy CbIPHOH Ce€AMHLUbI HH BeIHKO- 
ro mocTa, OOBIKHOBeHHO ObIBaIOLILHX B 3TO BPeMA, a Ha 27 HOAOPA, B 
JeHb NaMATH CB. MyYeHHKa Makosa IlepcaHHHa, moO BCceH BepOATHO- 
CTH NOTOMY, 4TO 9TO GbIN AeHb HMCHHH TOPalliHero 3HaMeHHTOFO 
Hosropogzckoro nocawHHka SkyHa (SkKoBa). TakuM O6pa30M, HKO- 
Ha Boromatepu, H3BeCcTHaA y Hac MOA HMeHeM “3HaMeHHA” H HCTO- 
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PHY4eCKH CBA3aHHaA C HOBroposoM, HaxOAHacb B Mpemwetax Haweh 
CTpaHbl yxe B XII Beke H MpHHeceHa Oblaa Cla, HAO NOMaraTb, Kak 
H Apyrve HKOHbI, Cc MpaBocitaBHoro Boctoka, O3apHBUero Hac CBe- 
TOM Bepbl XpHcTOBOH. 


Mkonorpadun Boromatepu cBuzeTerbcTByeT, 4TO H306paxe- 
HHe BboromMatepH, MOJAWLeHCA, NOAHHMaOUlel, BO3ABHrawulei K He- 
Oy Ha MOJHTBY CBOH pyKH, C HKOHOH Maagenua Ha rpyu, OTHO- 
CHTCH K C€aMOMY PaHHeMy BpeMeHH, K cepeznHe II cromeTua, Kora 
nouvtTaHHe boromatepH, ycTaHOBJeHHOe elle B amOCTOJbCKOe Bpe- 
MA, CTalO ye (akTHYeCKHM JOrMaTOM XPpHCTHaHCKOrO yu4eHHA. 
“O6pas MOaauelica Boromatepu, — yTBepxzaet npodeccop A. II. 
oay6uoB, cleqyeT C4UHTaTb OJHHM H3 ApeBHeHwHXx. OH nepexus 
nepHO2 KaTakKOMOHOH MO3aH4HOH 2XKHBONMHCH HM Mepewed B BH3aH- 
THHCKO-PyCCKYH) CTCHONHCb HW Ha HKOHbI”.*) 


Y rpekos o6pa3 Boromatepu, c u306paxenHem Ha rpyau Bo- 
roMJayeHell, MOAY4H. HaHMeHOBaHHe Opantpi Hu “Linpuian He6ec”, 
a B pyccKOH HKOHOrpadun — HaHMeHOBaHHe “3HamMeHHe”. 


YUro »%e O3Ha4aeT pyccKOe Ha3BaHHe HKOHbI “3HaMeHHe”? 
Ecauv OHO yCBOe@HO HKOHE NOTOMY, 4TO OT Hee NOCcweROBaO “3Ha- 
MeHHe”, T. €. 4VMO, 4YVMeCcHad MOMOLIb OCaxKeHHOMy Hosroposy, 
Kak 9TO OObACHHeTCA B JCTOMMCAX H B WepKOBHOH cualyxK6e Ha 27 
HOAOpA, TO Beb Takoe OObBACHEHHE HeJb3A MpPH3HaTb Oe3ycOBHO 
JOCTaTOUHbIM, BIMOJHE HCYePNbIBAIOLLHM e110: 6e3 pasbACHeHHA OC- 
TaeTCA BOMpoc, NMOYeMy X%Xe TOAbKO 3TOMY THNY BoromatepH, 3TOK 
HMe€HHO KOMIIO3HUWMH HKOHbI Ee npHnucbipaeTcA HaHMeCHOBAaHHe “3Ha- 
mMeHHe”, KOra B JeCTONMHMCAX 3aNHCaHbl MHOTOUHNCJeHHbIe “3HaMe- 
HHA”, 4yZeca WH OT ApyrHxX HKOH boromatepuv. Tak, HalpHmep, B 
OorocayxKe6HOH Muuee 3a MeCAL HWOJb, B 8-H WeHb MeCALla 3HadHT- 
ca: “B ToH JeHb BOCNOMHHAaHHe 3HAMCHHA, ABJIbUIArOCA OT HKOHDI 
IIpecsaTbia Baaabunupl Haweh Boropoduubl, yecTHaro H CaaBHOTO 


Ex Baarospeujenus, BO rpaze Beanukom Yctw2e”. 


Bepytolulad MbiCb HeT BrayOb BeKOB. OHa OCTaHaBJIMBaeT- 
CA Ha YTBepxKAeHHH, 4YTO B NepBble BeKa XPHCTHaHCTBa Ha BocrToke, 
TaK MMeCHHO, KaK Ha HKOHe 3HaMeHHA, H300paxarocb PoxzecTBO 
XpuctoBo. B cBA3H C:-9THM, CCTeECTBEHHO, BCIIOMHHAeTCA, OXKHBACT 
BeIHKOe€ BETXO3ABeETHOe BAOXHOBEHHOe MpopouectBo Mcann 0 pox- 
meHHH SMMaHyHia OT Jiesbl. “Cam Tocnob acT BaM 3HAMeHHE: Ce, 
Jlepa BO upeBe NpHuMeT, H pOozHT CbiHa H HapeKyT HMA-;EmMy Em- 
MaHYHJ, 4TO 3Ha4HT: C;HaMH Bor”. (Mcann, 7, 14; cp. Md. 1, 23). 


HM B caMoM fjewe, HKOHAa Boromatepu c cHaauluM B Ee sone 
BboroMiagweHueM He e@CTb JH JHBHOC 3HAMeCHHE B 3TOM HMCHHO CMBI- 


*) A. Il. Toayénos. Hs urennii no nepKopHoii apxeosorun uw antypruKe. Ceprues Iocay. 1918. 
eTp. 242 - 243, 245 - 46. 
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cie? He ecTt AH 93TO — 3HAMeHHe, BHAHMbIN 3HaK HeCKa3aHHOrO 
BC€MHPHOrO, 4yAa, ya ABAeHHA BO MOTH ChiHa boxwuA, 3HaMeHHe 
BooxkecTBeHHOH aWO6BH, Ha KOTOPOM, KaK Ha He3blOJeMOH OCHOBE, 
CTOHT, yYTBepxKAaeTCA BCe 32aHHe Halle CBATOH, Bepbi? 


Il. 


KakoBo mpoucxoxseHHe Hallie HKOHbI SHaMeHuHs . [Ipecss- 
Tbid Boropoguubi? OtTkyaa WH Kak OHA MOABHACb y Hac? 


Mkoubl 3HaMe€HHA, HaXOAAULMeCH B Pa3JIHYHbIX MeCTAaX Ha- 
wero OreyecTBa, OKa3bIBalOTCA OOJbUIeH 4aCTbIO HaMHCaHHbIMH M10 
o6pa3y HosroposckoH, mpeAcTaBAIOTCA KOMHAMH, CIHCKaMH ee. 


He TakoBa Halla HKOHa. JlOCTaTOUHO B3rAAHYTb Ha Hee H CO- 
nocTaBHTb c HosropogzcKkoh, 4uTo6nt yOewHTbCA B TOM, HYTO Hallly 
HKOHY H€JIb3h HHKaK IIPH3HaTb MpOCTbIM CMHCKOM Cc MocaeqHeH, NOL- 
paxkaHHeMm eH. VM cambii. Hk Boromatepuv, H mowoxeHHe Ee pyk, u 
SHAYHMTC.IbHbIe Pa3MePbl HKOHbI — BCe YCTPaHAeT MBICAb O KaKOH 
1H60 3aBHCHMOCTH ee oT HosropogcKkon. 


IlepBbie CTpaHHUbl HCTOPHH MPOHCXOXAeHHA HalleH HKOHBI, 
K COMKQ1CHHHO, H 2O HalHX HEH OCTaWOTCA HeACHbIMH. [loMOxKUTEJIb- 
HO CKa3aTb HeJb3A, re, KOrZa HW KeM Obl. HanHcaH 3TOT OOpas. 


IIpentaHHe FrOBOPHT, 4TO Hallla CBATBIHA MOABHJacb B PoccuHu 
co BpemMeH wWapsx Anekcen Muxaiinosuya (1664-1676) u 6biaa npH- 
HeceHa €MY B Jap OJHHM H3 MIpaBOCaBHbIX BOCTOUHbIX MaTpHapxos, 
KOTOpble B TY MOpy HepexKO noceulamH MockBy H OCTaBAAIM cola 
CBATbIHH BOCTOKA. 


BbicKka3biBaeTcA MpeANOMORKeHHe, YTO TO Obi, MO BCeH Bepo- 
aTHOCTH cB, AqdbaHacuii Ilarenapui, natpHapx KoncTaHTHHONOJbcKHhH, 
Oomee APyrHx HaxoAHMBuIKica B MocksBe H NOAb30BaBLUIMHCA OCOObIM 
BHHMaHHeM MpH WapcKOM ABope. 


Cs. Aqbhanacui pogzuacsa B 1597 r., On Obla GhuAOCOd, us0- 
lor, MO3T, KpacHOpe4uMBbIN MponoBewHHK. OH AWOHA NOABHXKHHYE- 
CKY}O 2KH3Hb, He pa3 moceulant Acbou Hu, AyMaaA HaBcerga TaM OCTAaTb- 
cad, mpHoOpear ce6e HeOOJbUIyIO KeIHIO, B KOTOPOH npoxHa Gouee 
rofa. OH ABaxkKbl BOCXOAHA Ha BbICOTY NaTpHapulero KOHCTaHTH- 
HOMOJbCKOrO MpecToOJa H ABaKAbI NOKHLal B TY NOpy NMOcTOAHHO 
KONeOaBLIHHCA Mmpectou. 


IlarpHapx Aqdanacuh npxu6nia B Mocxsy 16 anpean 1653 r. 
HM 22 anpeasx Obla npHHAT Aaekceem MuxalioBnyueM, mpHuem TroBo- 
pH Wap 4pe3 NepeBOLYHKa MpPHBeETCTBeHHYWO Peub H MOAHEC eMy IIPH- 
Be3SCHHYHO CBATHIHIO, KOTOPaH, MO MpewaHHW, Obla HKOHA 3HaMeHHA. 
BecbMa BO3MOXKHO, 4YTO HKOHA Obljla HalHcaHa HW 3aTeM MmpHoOpere- 
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Ha IlatpHapxom Ha Aqboue, rae, NO NaweHHH BuH3aHTHH, 3axKracb 
nepBad HMCKOPKa BO3POXTeHHA LWePpKOBHOrO HKOHOMHCHOTO HCKy- 
cTBa. *) 


BaaroropeiHoO mpHHATad uapem Asekceem MuxainoBpnuem 
HKOHa 3HaMeHHA Boromatepy cTada c Tex nop daMHAbHOH, ray6o- 
KO MOYHMTABLUeCHCA CBATbIHeH. 


Ilerp Beaukuii, ocHoBaB HOBy!lO cTOJHuy — CIIb, mepenec 
Tyla, BO ABOpell, H CBATyIO HKOHY. IIpex cmMepTbiWO, OH, NO Mpesa- 
HH10, OarocqOBH.. HKOHOW CBOW A04b Evncasety [leTposBuy, kak 
6yAyUly HacweqHHWy mpectoua. 


EaucaBeta, MOJY4YHB HKOHY, MpOHHKJacb OCOGeHHBIM K Heit 
noutTeHHeMm. IIpeaq BocuIecTBHeM CBOHM Ha MmpectTou, 24 Hos6pa 1741 
r., KOrZa NpHBepxenHubl EncapeTbhl yroBOpHBasH ee MpOH3BecTH 
BOPWOBLIA MepeBOpoT, apecTOBaTb NpaBHTesbHHuUy AHHy JleonouJb- 
OBHY H MaJoueTHero uMnepaTopa Moanna YI, Enancapeta Aouro — 
2 uaca — MOJHMJacb Npex ITOH HKOHOH, Npexze 4eM pellHacb No- 
exaTb B “Cbe3xywo H36y” IIpeo6paxenckoro nNOJKa H NOAHATb BOC- 
Tanne. **) 


BeicTpbid yCNewHbId HCXOZ NpeANpHATHA, MOCTaBHBUero eH 
nmpecTou, HaOoxHaA MMMepaTpHila MpHNHnCcala He OJHHM YCHJAHAM 
CBOMX CTOPOHHHKOB, He CJlyYaHHOH cuacTAMBOH ylaye, HO nmpexsze 
Bcero O6O#KeCTBEHHOH NOMOLIH, YTO BbIPa3sHOCb C ee CTOPOHbI B Le- 
JOM pxaze ZeHcTBui. 


IIpexae Bcero, MaHHqdecT O BOCLUeCTBHH Ha Mpectou 6b o06- 
HapOOBaH 27 HOAOpA, B AZeHb NMpa3sqHOBaHHA HKOHbI SHaMeHHA, 3a- 
TeM OHA YKpacHla HKOHY “3HaMeHHA” OKaOM, Bewela HanvcaTb 
moO CTOPOHaM HKOHbI JIMKH cB. AgeKcesx, 4e0BeKa Boxkua UW anocTo- 
aa Iletpa, HMeHa KOTOPbIX HOCHJH NepBble OOaqaTeM HKOHbI: en 
Hv oTel EnucapeTbl, a B cepeqHHe — MpaBewHbIx 3axapuu uw Esnca- 
BeTbI, B 4Y€CTb COOCTBEHHOFO TeE3OHMEHHTCTBA. 


Hayatyt noctpokoh B Jiletckom Ceaze uepKkosBb, Enncapeta 
peluMla MOCBATHTb OOpa3sy “3HamenHaA IIpecsatoh Boropogznupi”. 


*) llarpuapx Adanacnii coctapua ruMH Iipecsaroii Jese Mapuu. On umea c co6oi ukony 
b. M. “B ckopoex H Hevasex yremeHve’, ¢ KoTopoii HMKOTJa He paccTaBadca B nyTeme- 
ceTBuu. Ha obparHoM nyTH larpuapx AdaHacnit HanpaBuaca JoMoii vepes Maasopocuaw, Ho 
Obl1 3ACTHTHYT BOCHHKIMH CobLITHAMH B Heli. Ilo copery Borgana Xmeabuunkoro, Adanacuit 
OoabHol, octranoBuaca B Cnaco-Ilpeobpamenckom Monactbipe, 6au3 r. Jy6en ToarascKoi en., 
H 34ecbh Mocde MeCAYHOTO NpebbipakHA OKOHYHA cBow wAM3HB DO anpeaa 1654 r. Ilo o6ni- 
YaMM BOCTOUHLIX MaTpHapxoB OH 6bIa Norpeben B NocomeHuM cuAamero. I dhespaaa 1662 r. 
oOpeTeHbl OLIIM MOMM CBATHTCAA M OH ObIA NpHyNcteH K AMKy cBaTLIX. [laMaATS ero coBep- 
maeTca 2 Mas, BMeCTe C COHM@HHKIM @MY JpeBHHM BeJMKUM CBATHTeJeM ApxHenMcKoNOM 
AaekcanzpmiickuM, HMA koTOporo on Hocna. Ha mecte ero Kedaun Ha Adone BosHMK pyc- 
cku OOmexHTeAbHbIL Aunjpeescrnii ckur, Bo uma cB. Anxpea Ileppospannoro. Hxona B. M. 
“B ckopOex mH meyvaxex yremenue” c 1890 r. Haxoludacb B baaropemenckoM xpaMe pH 
CIIb. nmoxBoppe Crapo- Adouckoro aampeananere ckuta. (cm. Byaraxos. HacroabHasa kuura). 


**) Ha mecre npeaneii “Chesxeii us6n1” 61a moctpoen [peobpaxencknii codop. 
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IIpeq OcBAULeHHeM LWlepKBH 3HaMeHHA B JleTcKOM Cele, MMTIe- 
paTpHula MOBeea TOPxXecTBeHHO MepeHecTH B Hee H3 CIIB, u3 Ta- 
MOLIHerO JBOplla CB. HKOHY 3SHaMeHHA. TlepeHeceHHe 93TO MpoHc- 
XOZHIO B NomOBHHe Mav 1747 r. OHO NpOdOMKatoch TPH AHA C 
OCTaHOBKaMH Ha MYTH, KOTOpbie ObIH, BePpOATHO, B CpeaHe-PorarT- 
ckom H I[lyakKOBCKOM ABOplaX H CONPOBOKAaINCb BeJHYeCTBEHHbIM 
KPeCTHbIM XOJOM CTOJIMYHOrO AYXOBCHCTBAa H MHOXKECTBOM Hapodsa. 


Ilo MpHHeceHHH HKOHbI B WEPKOBb HKOHA, NO yKa3aHHW Ean- 
CaBeTbl, ObIa NOCTaBIeHa BBePXy HKOHOCTAaCa, MPAMO Ha WapCKH- 
MH BpaTaMH, NoBepx H306paxeHHA TaHHOH BeyepH, HM AOAroe Bpe- 
Ma, Gomubuie 80 aeT (40 1831 r.), OcTaBanacb Ha 3TOM MeCTE. 


B 1771 r., B HoAGpe, Npeq HKOHOH COBeplaIHCch TOPKeCcTBeH- 
Hble MOwJeO6HbI OO H36aBaeHHH JIeTcKOro Cea oT 4yMbI. Moposaa 
A3Ba He KOCHYJacb mpegenos JletcKoro cewa WH CKOpO COBepLIeHHO 
npekpaTHacb. 

B gexa6pe 1788 r. Exarepuua Il pacnopaquaach nNOcTpoHTb 
PAOM C ABOPLOM HW COBCeM BOJIH3H OT 3HaMeHCKOH WepKBH 6OJb- 
WOH YeTbIPeXSTaAKHbIH OM. BnocaeacTBHH B HeM MomMecTHaca Llap- 
cKOceJIbCKHH JInWeH, OTKPBITHIH B 1811 r. 19 oKTA6pa. 


BocnutTaHHHkH JIlMuesx, KOra He ObIIO clyxO6nI B JiBOpUOBOH 
We€PKBH, XOAHIH B 3HAMeCHCKYIO LePKOBb, XOAHJH B 3TY WePKOBb H 
auuenct A. C. Ilyuikun. 


12 man 1820 r. cayunsaca 6O7bWIOH ONYCTOWIMTeAbHEIN m0- 
*Kap, KOTOPbIH COBePLICHHO YHHYTOXKHA BCH BHYTPeHHOCTH JIMUeA H 
yacTb ABOplla. Pa3sazyBaeMOe CHJAbHBIM BeTPOM MlaMA Fpo3sHO H 
SHaMeHCKOH wepKBH. UyoTBOpHaA HKOHAa 3HamMeHHA Boxuel Ma- 
TepH Oblila CHATa CO cBOero MecTa noBepx LlapcKHx BpaT, Hu BbIHe- 
ceHa H3 XpaMa, MpHyuem O6bla OOpauleHa AHKOM K TMOKapy. 


MouautBa Bepbl He MOcpaMHJia: BeTep, HeCLUHH MiaMA Ha 3Ha- 
MeHCKYIO Ll€PKOBb, TOUHO MOBHHYACb He€BHAHMOH CHle, MPHOBeHHO 
nepeMeHH cBOe HallpaBeHHe H Hauva/l CTHXaTb, MocHe 4ero OFOHb 
cTal cla6eTb, a 3aTeM MOKap CKOPO UH COBCeM MpekpaTHuca. 


B 1830 r. A. C. IlywikwH HanHcaad 3aMeuaTebHOe CTHXOTBO- 
peHHe, KOTOpOe B rla3aX HEKOTOPbIX ABAACTCA TAHHCTBCHHBIM, He- 
pa3sraaHHbiM, HO, Ha Halll B3riA, IPH CBOCM CHMBOJIH3Me HMEET Ca- 
Moe 6JH3KOe, HEMOCpeACTBeHHOe OTHOWWeCHHe K HKOHe SHaMeHHA HU 
K CHJIbHOMY e€ BJIHAHHIO Ha MO9TA B CFO WIKOJbHbIe TOAbI. ITO CTH- 
XOTBOpeHHe (MOZpaxanHe JlaHTe) 4HTAeTCA TAK: 


“B Hayase 2%H3HH WIKOJY NOMHW §; 

Tam Hac, ZeTeH GecneuHbiIx, 6bIM0 MHOFO... 
CmupeHHan, OfeTan y6oro, 

Ho BHAOM BeH4aBan 2KeHAa 
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Had WIKON010 Had30p XpaHHdla cTporo. 
Toanor Hallet OKpyKeHa, 

IIpHATHBIM, C1aKHM FO0coM, ObIBaJO, 

C Maanenuamu GOecenyeT Ona. 

Es “eda A NOMHHWO MOKPbIBaJlo, 

VM oun cBeTubpie, Kak He6eca; 

Ho s BHHKadJ B ee GeceAbI Mao. 

Mens cMyllasia CTporaaA Kpaca 

Es “eda, CNOKOHHbIX yCT H B30POB, 

Vi NOJHbI€ CBATbIHH CJIOBeCAa. 

JIuuacb Ee copeToB H yKOpoB, 

SA mpo ce6s mpeBpaTHO TOJKOBaA 
TIOHATHBIA CMbICIb MpaBLHBbIX pa3rOoBOroB, 
HM uacto sa yKpanKon y6eral 

B BedHKOJenHBIA MpakK 4yxKOrO Caza, 

Iloq CBO HCKYCCTBeEHHbIN MOPPUPHbIX CKa. 


JIpyrve Ba 4yecHble TBOPeHHA 

Baek MeHA BOJWeOHOHW KpacoH: 

To ObliH AByx OecoB H306paxeHbs, 

Oxzuu Jlenpcduickui “LON AWK MaAanoH 

Bbll THEBeH, NOJOH TOPMOCTH yxKacHOH... 
Jipyrouw »*xeHOooOpa3Hbii, claqocTpacTHBIh, 
COMHUTCJIbHbIN WH JOKMBbIN Head, 
Boawe6HbIi TeMOH JDOKMBbIN, HO MpekpacHbii, 
IIpeaq HHMH caM ceOs A 3a0bIBal... 


Pa3M4HbIe KOMMeCHTATOPbI NMpousBezeHHH A. C. IlyuikuvHa B 
9TOM CTHXOTBOPe€HHH y3HalOT eTCKOCeAbCKHH mMapk. KOMMeHTAaTO- 
Pbl OCTaHaBJIMBalwT BHHMaHHe Ha HAO/ax - 4300paxeHbAX ZBYyX 6e- 
COB, YBJ€KaBLUHX IOHOLY, HX OODACHAIOT, UTO 9TO ObIMH cTaTyH — An- 
nozoHa WH Jivonuca. (Baxepni Bprocos, MBanos-Pasymunk, JI. C. 
Mepexkosckuit H. K. TlukcaHop M. 1924 r. 113-114 crp.). Ho Kkom- 
MeHTaTOPbI MaJlIO FTOBOPAT MIpO BewH4aBy!O, TaHHCTBeHHy!O )Keny, 
CTpOro XpaHHBLIylO HaZ30p 3a WIKOMON. 


B 6-TH TOMHOM H32aHHH Benreposa npouspenzennh A. C. Iyu- 
KHHa pa3soOpaHa 2-8 NMOMOBHHa CTHXOTBOPeHHA, HO TepBan OG6olze- 
Ha MOJ4aHHeM. 


Nop. JI. Napuiickui. 


(IIponqomkenne caenyer) 
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